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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE pollution of our ponds, streams, lakes and harbors has become such 
a menace to public health, so destructive to our wild-life resources and 
therefore to our economic welfare, that prompt action to establish the 
necessary authority to abate and prevent this pollution is urgently needed. 

Senator Augustine Lonergan of Connecticut has introduced in the Senate 
of the United States bills designated as S. 3958 and S. 3959, the enactment of 
which would represent a long step toward these ends. 

The bills would in effect make a permanent establishment of the National 
Resources Committee and empower it to codperate with agencies of the 
several states authorized or designated by state law to deal with water pol- 
lution. The Committee would aim to coérdinate the activities of the several 
states, to encourage the enactment of uniform state laws, to encourage com- 
pacts between the several states and to make such studies, surveys, and ex- 
periments as may be necessary, all with relation to the prevention and 
abatement of water pollution. It would have the power to make or arrange 
loans for the construction of sewage disposal plants or works for the treat- 
ment of trade wastes. 

The Committee would be empowered to divide the continental United 
States into sanitary water districts conforming to watershed areas, and to 
fix the standards of purity, to establish minimum requirements as to the 
treatment of polluting material, and to promulgate regulations governing 
the discharge. 

By the language of the bills Congress would declare the discharge or 
deposit of any waste or other substance into any of the navigable waters of 
the United States, or into any stream from which the same may float or be 
washed into any of such navigable waters, in violation of regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Committee—if such substance is or may be injurious to 
public health, wild life or navigation—to be against the public policy of the 
United States and to be a public and common nuisance. 

There is considerable opposition to the passage of these bills, largely by 
industrial companies currently discharging chemical waste into our streams. 
Earlier attempts to abate pollution have met with similar threats that 
industries required to treat polluting discharges would be forced out of 
business and charges that any attempt at Federal regulation would consti- 
tute an encroachment on states’ rights. Senator Lonergan’s bills, however, 
carefully provide for state and local representation, and it is essential that 
a mechanism be set up through which a stop may be put to any community's 
drinking the sewage of a neighboring community in another state, and the 
widespread destruction of wild life consequent on pollution. 

Write your own Senator at Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., 
urging him to support S. 3958 and S. 3959. 


It was not really a battle at all” 
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In the Haunts of the Heron 
By Herbert Ravenel Sass 


Illustrated by Roger T. Peterson 


HE bird-lover’s life is an un- 

ending series of surprises. Most 
of them, of course, are small sur- 
prises, little discoveries perhaps al- 
ready familiar to others and of no 
great importance to mankind; yet 
to the observer who has just wit- 
nessed some action or habit which 
he had never witnessed before, 
every incident of the sort is an ex- 
citing adventure. This is true no 
matter what the bird may be that 
has given him his surprise; but all 
the more memorable is it if the bird 
is of some beautiful or strange kind, 
one of those species which seem in 
special degree to express the wild- 
ness and freedom of nature. 

For every bird-lover and bird- 
watcher has these ‘special birds’ 
birds which, for some reason not al- 
ways easily defined, mean more to 
him than most others of their race. 
Thus there has always been for me 
an indescribable fascination in the 
members of the Heron tribe and their 
kindred of the wide marshes and 
deep swamps, and in those strong, 
free rangers of the sky, the Hawks 
and Eagles; and that, no doubt, is 
why an incident which I witnessed 


a year or so ago, and which was of 
no great moment in itself, stands 
out so clearly in my memory. 

In this small drama of the air an 
Eagle and a Heron were the actors. 
I had been walking along quietly 
when, for no particular reason, I 
glanced upward. There, not quite 
directly over me, I saw a Blue 
Heron circling at a height of perhaps 
four hundred feet—not the giant 
Great Blue but the smaller Little 
Blue species; and as I watched, only 
mildly interested at first, a magnifi- 
cent Bald Eagle, white-headed and 
white-tailed, came rushing into the 
field of my vision, heading straight 
for the Heron. 

Immediately my interest rose to 
fever-pitch. Many times I had won- 
dered why the Bald Eagle, which 
feeds mainly on fish but is not averse 
to an occasional wild Duck or Coot, 
does not prey habitually on the 
Herons which are abundant in the 
Eagle’s haunts and could easily be 
taken. This Eagle evidently had 
urgent business with this Heron, 
and I watched eagerly, recalling 
one or two stories I had heard— 
though I had never witnessed any- 
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“‘No visible sign of life except a few Boat-tailed Grackles and an Osprey” 


thing of the kind—of Herons killed 
by Eagles. Certainly if that was 
what this Eagle intended the Heron 
was as good as dead, for he was far 
from any forest or grove where he 
might find refuge. 

It was a fine sight while it lasted 
—the great snowy-headed warrior- 
bird driving onward at high speed 
with swift, powerful strokes of his 
dark pinions, the Heron ascending 
rapidly in small circles, ‘ringing’ as 
the old falconers would have said. 
The Eagle passed under him, swerved 
sharply and circled upward; then, 
from a pitch apparently a little 
above that of the Heron, he drove 
straight at the water-fowl. For an 
instant I held my breath, but at the 
last moment the Eagle swung aside 
and passed on, only to wheel and 
return in a moment to the charge. 

Again, when collision in mid-air 
seemed all but inevitable, the great 
bird swerved slightly, passing so 
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close to the Heron that their wings 
seemed to touch. Over and over 
this manoeuver was repeated, the 
Heron still ascending in a spiral 
course, the Eagle circling upward 
after each short ‘stoop’ and quickly 
launching another charge. None of 
these was driven home, however, 
and though once or twice the Eagle 
seemed about to grapple with his 
victim, I realized presently that 
there was to be no tragic climax to 
this aérial battle—in fact, that it 
was not really a battle at all but 
simply a new variation (new to me, 
at any rate) of the Eagle's familiar 
habit of exacting tribute from his 
underlings by compelling them to 
yield the booty they have taken. 
He did not succeed in this instance, 
probably because the Heron had no 
tribute to offer him; but thar, I 
think, was what he was after—he 
was trying to make the Heron sur- 
render one of the fish that he had 
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captured during the course of the 
afternoon. If the Heron had had 
anything in or on his person that 
could have been surrendered, I think 
he would have parted with it gladly, 
for his wildly beating pinions showed 
that he was not enjoying his en- 
counter with the arrogant king of 
the air. But there was evidently 
nothing that he could do about it, 
and the Eagle seemed to understand 
this when some ten or twelve at- 
tempts had failed to produce results. 

He sailed away in the direction 
whence he had come, while the 
Heron, setting a straight course to 
the westward, soon vanished in the 
afternoon haze. I, too, went on 
my way rejoicing. Many times I 
had seen the Osprey overhauled in 
the air and compelled to render 
homage to his master, but I had 
never before seen this happen to a 
Heron, so that I had witnessed 
something new in Heron life and a 
fine, wild, stirring sight into the 
bargain. 

It would have been a still more 
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stirring sight if the Eagle had 
struck the Heron and hurled him 
lifeless to the ground, and this 
would have made a more dramatic 
story and given the reader a greater 
thrill. But this did not happen, and 
certainly it happens very rarely, if 
at all, here in this Carolina Low 
Country where Herons are abundant 
and Bald Eagles are still fairly com- 
mon--though I know of one in- 
stance in which an Eagle was seen 
flying with a Heron in its claws. 
Yet Herons, and also certain other 
birds upon which the Eagle seldom 
or never preys, are often strangely 
ill at ease in the presence of the 
white-crowned monarch. 

I was standing, one day in early 
fall, at the edge of a great marsh 
where there was no visible sign of 
life except a few Boat-tailed Grackles 
and an Osprey circling some two 
hundred feet in the ait. Presently 
the Osprey plunged, apparently into 
the marsh itself but in reality into 
a creek or small lagoon hidden from 
me by the tall marsh-grass. Within 
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a few moments he reappeared with 
a flat-bodied fish in his claws and 
began to circle upward. 

Then suddenly the marsh became 
alive. Some distance to the right of 
the Osprey a cloud of birds arose: 
American Egrets and Snowy Egrets, 
Little Blue and Louisiana Herons, 
Hudsonian Curlews and Willets, 
flocks of small Sandpipers and Plovers 
and squadrons of Boat-tailed 
Grackles. They had been resting or 
feeding on an open mudflat which 
I could not see because of the high 
salt grass, and their sudden irruption 
into the air transformed a dead and 
empty place into a teeming metrop- 
olis of bird-life. 

Most interesting of all was the 
cause of this transformation—a 
splendid Bald Eagle rushing at ut- 
most speed in pursuit of the Osprey 
circling upward with his prey. 
Ahead of the great bird as he came 
on, the feathered concourse in the 
air divided, giving him a clear pas- 
sage toward the screaming Osprey 
whose booty he desired. Undoubt- 
edly from the beginning the Eagle's 
attention had been focussed entirely 
on the Osprey, his accustomed ser- 
vant and purveyor; yet the sight of 
him in his majesty and power had 
evidently struck fear or something 
akin to fear into the breasts of 
the varied multitude feeding or 
resting on the flats, so that one and 
all, from the tall stately Egrets to 
the tiny Sandpipers, they rose and 
took flight the moment they saw 
him coming. He, on his part, paid 
no attention to them but swung 
down through their midst and re- 
covered the fish which the fright- 
ened Hawk had released when the 
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Eagle was still a hundred feet away. 

This, while it was an impressive 
sight, was not a new thing in 
Heron-life, for on previous occasions 
I had seen Herons and Egrets show 
marked uneasiness at an Eagle's ap- 
proach. Not long after this a Snowy 
Egret showed me something which 
was new to me, though it may pos- 
sibly have been observed by others. 

I was watching beside a shallow 
salt-water pool near which a number 
of Willets were nesting. For a while 
the Willets, flying about overhead 
and fairly raining down their anxious 
cries, were the only birds to be seen; 
but presently, near the head of the 
pool, a Snowy Egret in full nuptial 
plumage appeared. Delighted by its 
beauty, I forgot the noisy Willets 
and forgot, too, the purpose which 
had brought me there. On the 
previous afternoon I had seen at the 
edge of the marsh near this pool a 
number of Clapper Rails with their 
downy young ones; and it was 
mainly for the purpose of renewing 
my acquaintance with these little 
coal-black marsh-chicks that I had 
returned to the spot to sit quietly 
and watch and listen. 

The marsh babies, however, had 
not reappeared, and I had begun to 
grow a little weary of the Willets 
with their ceaseless complaining 
cries when the milk-white Egret 
came like a gift from heaven. Some- 
times, under certain conditions of 
sunlight, these shallow pools of salt 
water appear of a brilliant and 
luminous blue color, brighter per- 
haps than the brightest blue of the 
sky; and if, while you are watching 
beside such a pool at the hour when 
its color is most vivid, a white 
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Egret or Heron comes to stand or 
wade in the blue water, the beauty 
of the sight transcends description. 
So when this Snowy Egret came and 
began to walk slowly toward me 
through the shallows, its delicate 
bridal plumes stirring a little in the 
breeze and its slim, immaculate body 
gleaming like polished marble, I 
was for a time wholly absorbed in 
the loveliness of the spectacle. 

Some moments passed, I think, 
before I realized that there was 
something besides beauty in the 
blue pool before me—that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, this Snowy Egret was 
showing me a thing that I had 
never seen before. It was fishing in 
a way in which I had never seen an 
Egret fish: as it advanced slowly 
through the shallow water it would 
stop after nearly every step and with 
outstretched foot stir the mud at 
the bottom of the pool. Nearly al- 
ways, after this careful and deliber- 
ate stirring of the mud, it would 
strike with its bill at something on 
the surface. I could not see what 
the prey was that it was obtaining 
in this fashion. It was evidently 
something which rose to the surface 
when the water was muddied; some 
tiny crustacean, perhaps, too small 
to be distinguished. But since the 
Egret seldom failed to strike with 
its bill after stirring the mud with 
its foot, it appeared that this new 
method of fishing was proving de- 
cidedly effective. 

It was new, at least to me, so far 
as Egrets were concerned. But this 
scratching of the mud bottom in 
order to bring prey to the surface is 
a characteristic habit of the Wood 
Ibis, also a bird of the marshes and 
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tidal flats which the Egrets and 
Herons frequent; and I wondered 
whether this Egret of the blue pool 
had been watching an Ibis at his 
fishing and had learned a new trick 
from him. 

There was another Heron of a 
different kind—a Little Blue Heron 
—which once caused me to ask a 
similar question. It had been fishing 
at the edge of a fresh-water lagoon 
in company with some Florida 
Gallinules. Presently it rose and 
flew across a small cove of the la- 
goon, apparently intending to leave 
the place; but when it was almost 
directly above the other shore of 
the cove, which was bordered with 
dense aquatic growths extending 
some distance from the margin, it 
suddenly swerved in: the air and 
plunged downward into the water. 
It struck the surface close to the 
edge of the water-growths, seized a 
frog in its bill, and flew back with 
it to the other shore of the pool 
where it devoured its prize. 

This was the most un-Heron-like 
fishing exploit that I had ever seen 
a Heron perform. Instead of stand- 
ing motionless in the shallows or 
stalking his prey with slow stealthy 
steps, this Heron had adopted the 
spectacular method of the Gannet 
or the Kingfisher; and I remember 
wondering whether he had learned 
the trick from the Kingfishers which 
he often saw plunging for small 
fish in the teeming waters of the la- 
goon. Herons, although they are 
relatively low in the avian scale, 
are often able to adapt themselves 
quickly to circumstances. I once 
saw another curious instance of this 
while watching three porpoises pur- 
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suing mullet in a marsh creek. 

The tide was low and, as the por- 
poises—or dolphins, to give them 
their proper name—trushed along 
nearly abreast close to the shore, 
hundreds of small mullet, seeking 
to escape, rose before them and fell 
back into the water in a silvery rain. 
Above the porpoises a Laughing 
Gull hovered; and behind them, 
along the sloping muddy bank, a 
Great Blue Heron strode and ran in 
ludicrous haste, sometimes beating 
the air with half-opened wings to 
help his stilt-like legs carry him on- 
ward over the soft surface. Sooner 
or later, he knew, some of those 
leaping mullet would fall upon the 
mud instead of into the water; and 
although the effort required a com- 
plete and lamentable sacrifice of his 
accustomed dignity, he was deter- 
mined to be on hand when this hap- 
pened and capture the prize before 
the Gull could swoop down upon it. 
How he fared I do not know, for 
the strange procession passed quickly 
around a curve of the creek where 
the marsh grass hid them from me. 
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Herons and their kindred are fasci- 
nating birds and they are most in- 
teresting of all perhaps in those 
Heron-villages or Heron-cities deep 
in the cypress swamps to which 
they return year after year to rear 
their young. There are many of 
these avian communities here in the 
Carolina Low Country, some of 
them amid surroundings of breath- 
taking beauty; and one in particular, 
a city of Egrets, Herons, Ospreys 
and Snakebirds which is known to 
have been in existence for well over 
a hundred years, is perhaps the love- 
liest spot in all this region. 

One thing one learns in such a 
place: that if your theme is beauty 
you are safe from at least one sin— 
the sin of exaggeration and of false 
report. Many are the tall tales that 
are written in the guise of truth 
about the ways of the wild creatures. 
But no man can make more beauti- 
ful than she really is that green- 
haired, starry-eyed enchantress who 
is the goddess of all green places 
and whom, for lack of a better name, 
we know as Nature. 
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My Father and I, riding the rim of a hillside, 
Heard from the bottom below us 
Shaded by sweetgum and poplar 
Where a spring gushed out and meandered 
Through thickets starry with laurel 
The marvellous song of the Woodthrush. 
Said he ‘‘When my brothers and I 
Were ploughing these very same acres 
There came to us always at noon-time 
That exquisite bird-note. 
And also at eve when the heads of our horses 
Were turned to the welcoming farm-house 
Again it echoed, speaking of coolness. 
We did not know birds 
But boy-like we named it 
“The rest-time bird.” *’ 
The name has stayed with me. 
I ask you what could be better 
When one is a-weary and ready 
To turn from life’s heat and its ploughing 
To enter the ultimate coolness 
Than some day, softly at sundown 
To hear through fading senses 
The comforting cadence of thrushes 
To feel with the sureness of boyhood 
The rest-time bird 
Calling, calling 
Me. 
—Evucene Epmunp Murpuey. 
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rem FRANCIS EATON 
pioneered in dramatizing the 
plight of our Hawks and Owls, and 
hesitated not a moment in rushing 
to the aid of these persecuted species 
of wild life. The volume of his 
activity and the intensiveness of his 
energy were such that in the space of 
a few short years the impact of his 
thought was noticeable throughout 
the United States. 

His death, on February 16, 1936, 
from complications following an 
appendix operation, was not only a 
tragic blow to his wife and small 
daughter but also to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies 
and to the cause of conservation of 
wild life. 

Eaton was born in Weston, Mass., 
in 1901. As a boy, and while a 
student at Harvard College, he de- 
voted most of his leisure time to a 
consuming interest in birds. He 
was an active member of the Nut- 
tall Ornithological Club, of which 
he served as Secretary. After gradu- 
ation in 1922, he came to New York 
City and engaged in business, to 
which he gave his earnest attention. 
Though devoting himself zealously 
to his regular occupation, his vi- 
tality and interest were such that 
he was able to maintain his obser- 
vational field hobby and keep him- 
self well informed through wide 
reading. He joined the Linnaean 
Society of New York and in 1931 
was elected its President. 

Feeling acutely the need of edu- 
cation as to the role of predatory 
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species, he took a leading part in 
organizing the Hawk and Owl 
Society, of which, to use a homely 
expression, he was ‘the works.’ He 
carried on, after business hours, at 
his home in Upper Montclair, N.J., 
a voluminous correspondence with 
people all over the United States, 
both those who likewise wish to 
bring about a better understanding 
of the predatory species, and those 
who publicly assert that these ‘ver- 
min’ are the worst enemies of game. 

From the time that Eaton was 
asked to serve as the Chairman of 
the Hawk and Owl Committee of 
the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, he became very much 
of a factor in shaping the policies of 
the Association with relation to the 
Hawks, Owls, fish-eating birds, and 
problems connected therewith. It 
was, therefore, very natural that 
when the Association established a 
special department concerned with 
these matters, he should be asked 
to undertake the job of running it. 
In the short time that he was in 
charge of the Hawk and Owl 
Division of the Association's affairs, 
he so indelibly impressed upon our 
minds his views and the need of the 
work that he was doing that there 
is complete assurance that his as- 
sociates and friends will strive to 
carry on the campaign as he would 
have wished. 

Warren F. Eaton will live on in 
the minds and activities of all those 
of us who knew him and loved him 
so much.—J. H. B. 
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Naturschutz in Germany 
By Aldo Leopold 


University of Wisconsin 


With Photographs by the Author 


WAS QUIZZING a high official 

of the German game adminis- 
tration about Pheasant manage- 
ment. He listened politely to my 
questions, but his mind would not 
‘stay put.’ His thoughts were else- 
where. He had just returned to 
Germany from a stag-hunt in the 
Carpathians and he was ‘all in a 
glow’ about it. He wanted to talk 
Carpathians, not Pheasants. So I 
switched the subject. 

Had he killed a stag? No. He 
had declined half a dozen invitations 
to shoot the finest stags in Germany, 
had gone to Rumania instead, and 
killed nothing. But such tracks as 
he had seen! And by what a narrow 
squeak he had missed a shot at a 
truly wild stag in those truly wild 
mountains! What's more, he had 
heard a wolf howl! He had seen a 
bear track! Eagles—flying about 
camp every day. Horned Owls, 
serenading his lonely tent every 
night. A lynx, too, had left his 
footprint by the spring. All this 
in a virgin forest, as yet untouched 
by the forester’s axe, and full of 
blackberry jungles and wild feed! 

‘“Thus, and not otherwise, do 
hillmen desire their hills.” 

I suppose it is difficult for the 
American reader, who, through no 
fault of his own, can still hear a 
Horned Owl if he wishes, to under- 
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stand this nostalgia of the German 
for wildness, as distinguished from 
mere forests or mere game. We 
Americans, in most states at least, 
have not yet experienced a bearless, 
wolfless, Eagleless, catless woods. 
We yearn for more deer and more 
pines, and we shall probably get 
them. But do we realize that to 
get them, as the Germans have, at 
the expense of their wild environ- 
ment and their wild enemies, is to 
get very little indeed? 

I recite this as a kind of frame for 
my sketch of the Naturschutz move- 
ment, which is embarked on a very 
positive and aggressive program of 
wild-life restoration in Germany. 
A traveling fellowship from the 
Carl Schurz Foundation made it pos- 
sible for me, during the past sum- 
mer, to gather the information here 
presented. 


Rare Species 


The most pressing job in both 
Germany and America is to prevent 
the extermination of rare species. I 
here present the score of the two 
countries in conserving the larger 
birds and mammals. In interpreting 
this, bear in mind that our job is 
much the easier, our human popu- 
lation being just a tenth as dense. 

The Great Bustard (Grosser Trappe) 
corresponds in size, wildness, and 


appearance to our Wild Turkey, the 
difference being that he inhabits 
fields instead of woods. He is hold- 
ing up well, especially in Branden- 
burg; a recent census shows 2000 
Bustards within fifty miles of Berlin. 
While legally classed as shootable 
game, very few Bustards are actually 
shot. If we had 2000 genuinely 
Wild Turkeys in and near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (which, of course, 
we have not), we might claim equal 
performance. 

Despite centuries of shooting, and 
spring shooting at that, the Awerhahn 
or Capercailzie is still found in all 
large German forests of suitable 
composition. However, only males 
are killed, and the total bag from 
each forest is very carefully regu- 
lated to fit the reproductive capacity 
of the local breeding stock. The 
Auerhahn is so deeply entrenched 
in German tradition that one gags 
at comparing him with any non- 
German bird, but he is like our 
Sage-cock in being a very large, 
highly specialized Grouse. Since 
our Sage-cock is shrinking rapidly 
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under the onslaught of both grazing 
and guns, while the Auerhahn is 
shrinking only slowly, if at all, we 
will have to yield the conservation 
score to Germany. 

The Birkhahn is strikingly similar 
to our Sharp-tailed Grouse in size, 


habits, and habitat. He differs 
mainly in his black color. Both 
Birkhahn and Sharp-tail are, with 
local exceptions, shrinking by rea- 
son of drainage, grazing, or re- 
forestation of their habitats. Both 
countries lose in this instance. 

The Haselhubn is the counterpart 
of our Spruce Partridge, except that 
he inhabits hardwood underbrush 
instead of spruce swamps. Both 
species are shrinking rapidly, the 
former under too much forestry, the 
latter under too little. Both coun- 
tries lose in this case. 

The Black Stork is not the tradi- 
tional stork of the village housetop, 
but rather a woods-nesting species 
corresponding roughly toour Egrets. 
He is rare and shrinking; our Egrets 
decidedly expanding. The European 
Egret is gone from Germany. We 


“The German rivers —confined in their strait-jackets of masonry—vwill bear for 
centuries the scars of that epidemic of geometry which blighted the German mind in 


the 1800's.” 


The Great Ubu, or European Horned Owl, is being 
reintroduced into the German forests, after having been 
nearly exterminated in the interests of more game. The 


Germans now realize that “to get more game at the 
expense of its wild environment and wild enemies is to 
get very little indeed.” (View taken at the government 
‘owl-farm’ at the Schorfheide, where Owlets from East 
Prussia are raised to maturity for later distribution as 
breeding stock.} 


can chalk ourselves a mark here, 
and break the chalk if we feel like 
it. 

The Hockerschwan, one of the three 
European Swans, still breeds in num- 
bers in both Mecklenberg and East 
Prussia, whereas, our only breeding 
Swan has been lost save for one 
small remnant. I think the Ger- 
mans have the edge in this case. 

The four Eagles once breeding in 
Germany are either pushed out or 
back to the Alps. We are, of course, 
doing our best to lose our two Eagles 
but have not yet had time. We 
score on a fumble. 

The Gray Crane, corresponding to 
our Sandhill Crane, breeds in num- 
bers at the Schorfheide, within an 
hour of Berlin, and in several other 
spots. Our only remaining breeding 
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Cranes are in the Lake States and 
Florida-Georgia. Cranes are shrink- 
ing in both countries through drain- 
age and highways. If we build a 
road through the Okeefinokee Crane- 
range, we certainly deserve to lose 
this play. If not, we might, after 
the Resettlement Administration has 
completed its purchase of Crane- 
ranges in the Lake States, claim an 
even score. 

The Wéisent, or European bison, 
is at such a low ebb that the Ger- 
man remnant, preserved at the 
Schorfheide, has been cross-bred 
with our buffalo in an effort to 
bring it back. This is equivalent to 
the proposal, never carried out, to 
cross the Heath Hen with the Prairie 
Chicken. The intent is to gradually 
weed out the buffalo characters by 
selective culling. Our buffalo obvi- 
ously is in better case. 

The Elch (moose) is still shootable 
game in Germany, but is rather nar- 
rowly localized, mostly in East 
Prussia. A strong effort is being made 
to establish a new herd at the Schorf- 
heide, but the severe overgrazing of 
this range by deer makes this an up- 
hill job. Great areas of pine are being 
artificially underplanted with hard- 
woods to make moose-feed. The 
German moose problem really cor- 
responds, in point of difficulty, not 
to our moose, but rather to our strag- 
gling remnant of caribou in Minne- 
sota. Until the Resettlement Admin- 
istration recently took up the job of 
consolidating a range, this, our sole 
remaining herd of caribou, had been 
notoriously neglected for years by 
all parties concerned. If we admit 
this comparison, we must chalk up 
a mark for Germany. 
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(I cannot here forbear to inter- 
ject a remark made to me some years 
ago by a state game warden of 
Minnesota, in response to my ques- 
tion: ‘‘What luck are you having in 
building up your caribou?’ “‘We 
don’t bother with them much,”’ he 
replied. ‘“They are tooscarce to hunt, 
and they stay so far back from the 
roads that we can’t show them to 
tourists, so, after all, what good are 
they ?"’) 

The Chamoix is still managed as 
huntable game in the German Alps. 
Except where run out of his winter 
range by the growing horde of ski- 
parties, he is doing well; compared 
with our shrinking Bighorns, very 
well; compared with our mountain 
goat, as well. We may score this, 
to vary the monotony, even up. 

Bears are exterminated in Ger- 
many. The last bear was killed in 
Westphalia in 1752 and in Bohemia 
in 1856. In such cramped quarters, 
it may have been impossible for 
Germany to perpetuate her bears. 
It seems incongruous, though, for us 
to accept the better score for bear 
conservation when our Government 
has just finished eradicating the 
grizzly from all but a few of our 
National Forests. 

Otter and Marten are still widely 
distributed, the latter particularly 
furnishing a regular annual fur crop. 
There are certainly more otters and 
martens harvested each year in Ger- 
many than remain alive in the 
United: States. German Beaver, on 
the other hand, are reduced to one 
colony, whereas our beaver are 
thriving. In respect of the three fur- 
bearers collectively, we may possibly 
claim a drawn score. 
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Great Bustard, or Trappe. A recent census shows 2000 
Bustards in Brandenburg, near Berlin. If we bad 2000 
genuinely Wild Turkeys in and near the District of 

lumbia, we might claim equal performance. 


Summing up these 13 larger birds 
and mammals of the rare or threat- 
ened class, and making no allowance 
for the German handicap in human 
population density, we have: 


5 drawn scores 
4 better survivals in Germany 
4 better survivals in the United States 


13 


I did not attempt any study of the 
conservation of rare plants. In 
general, the rare forest plants of 
Germany have suffered severely un- 
der the pressure of too many deer 
and too much spruce, while the rare 
marsh plants have largely succumbed 
to drainage. Germany had no 
prairie, and hence has no prairie 
flora to worry about. 

An analysis of the German deer 
problem will appear as a separate 
paper in the Journal of Forestry. 
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Predator Control 


The status of and attitude toward 
predators is, of course, a sensitive 
index to the power and quality of 
the Naturschutz movement in any 
country. Germany is today experi- 
encing the same conflict as we are 
between the game keeper, with his 
traditional beliefs in rigid control, 
and the ornithologist, with his 
striving toward an ecological inter- 
pretation of predation. 

Each of the two countries has 
two kinds of sportsmen, those who 
reason with the eye and believe the 
only good Hawk is a dead one, and 
those who reason with the mind 
and perceive that the vulnerability 
of game to predators may be deter- 
mined by forces other than the shot 
gun or pole-trap. Each has two 
kinds of ornithologists, those who 
recite ‘more good than harm’ statis- 
tics, and those who see in predation 
a complex mechanism as yet little 
understood, but probably definitely 
related to and necessary for a 
healthy biota. Each has two kinds 
of game-management—the kind 
which builds up such an unnaturally 
high game density that vulnerability 
to predators is inevitable, and the 
kind which prides itself on a natural 
(and usually quite invulnerable) 
game-stand. Finally, cutting across 
each of these classes, is the mental 
category which asserts that preda- 
tors, like game, have a positive 
value as a form of natural beauty, 
and, on the other hand, the cate- 
gory which brands the recognition 
of all values, save only that of gun- 
fodder, as chicken-hearted senti- 
mentality. 
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The human line-ups are thus sub- 
stantially identical, but I think that 
research in the ecology of predation 
is farther advanced in America, 
while officialdom in Germany leans 
more toward the ecological view. 
The reason for this official leaning 
lies partly, at least, in the fact that 
Naturschutz, as an expression of 
nationalism, is one of the very ex- 
plicit tenets of the ruling party. 
Our political parties espouse ‘con- 
servation’ in general terms, but they 
carefully avoid commitment on its 
internal contradictions. Hence when 
occasion arises to split a wilderness 
with a road, or sacrifice a salmon 
stream to power dams, they may do 
so without embarrassment. 

While the dispersion of attitudes 
in Germany is similar to ours, the 
status of predators is worse. This is 
to be expected, in view of the denser 
human population and the longer 
period during which intensive game- 
keeping has been practiced. Some 
predatory species, such as weasel 
and iltis, are resistant to abuse; 
these continue common in Germany, 
even after centuries of ruthless con- 
trol. Others, like raptors, are non- 
resistant. During three months’ 
travel in Germany, I saw only 45 


Hawks, and no Owls. The Hawk 
tally follows: 

es 3 & 

2s8 25 & 
August 15-30 7 4 1 2 14 
September 10 4 #7 21 
October 6 2 1 9 
November 1-15. 1 1 
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average count of about a Hawk per 
day. The travel distance varied 
from local foot-trips up to long 
rides in open cars. 

Mrs. Nicet in 1933 counted 53 
Hawks in 37 days’ driving across 
the United States, an average of 1.4 
Hawks per day, but her count was 
made in midsummer, whereas my 
count included the September migra- 
tion, with its influx of Scandinavian 
and Finnish birds. Eliminating 
September, my German count is 0.4 
Hawks per day, as against Mrs. 
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arrive at what might be called the 
‘predator-cost’ of game-keeping 
operations. Records proved easy to 
get, but comparable records not so 
easy. It proved to be impossible to 
iron out all variables (see footnote), 
but below are the data, such as 
they are. 

In general, we may say that it is 
the practice in Germany to kill one 
predator for each 2-15 head of 
small game bagged, or one Hawk 
for each 7 or more game-birds 
bagged. This is the ‘predator-cost’ 


PREDATOR-COST PER HEAD OF GAME KILLED * 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Area ‘ Total Total 
Estate Io Acres Period small Bs ad Ratio | game a. Ratio 
oa CU Ses EE Bsc OO eet 
Saxony ‘ 5000 1911-1933 13,448 _ 4081 3.3 —4126— _ 586 7.0 
B Mecklenburg ? 1880-1926 6302 1036 4.6 939 x x 
(mammals 
and Crows : 
i. only) ae Es 
Cc Mecklenburg ? 1876-1925 1450 1064 1.4 70 (345 x 
Hawks 
and 
oi = _ Crows) 
D Lettland 
State Forests!3,750,000? | 1922-1929 (118,799) (245,577) (0.5) z ? ? 
E Silesia 2800 1924-1934 12,197 883 13.8 | 8127 (237 x 
Hawks 
and 
- ; Crows) 
F Silesia 150,000? 1934 58,066 3498 18.6 | 35,980 245 147.0 


*Variables in table: Col. 1 excludes water-fowl and big game in all cases except D. Col. 2 includes 
dogs, cats, and Crows, as well as predatory mammals and raptors, except that raptors are missing from 
B, and in D squirrels and bears are included. Col. 4 includes the bag of birds only (i. ¢., it excludes 
tabbits and hares). Col. 5 is Hawks only except in C and E, where Crows and Magpies are included. 


Nice’s American count of 1.4 per 
day. 

It occurred to me that the German 
habit of keeping records of game 
and predators killed on particular 
areas presented an opportunity to 


of game-keeping as conceived by 
keepers. How much this might be 
reduced by ecologically-minded 
game-managers remains to be seen. 

Muchas Germany has lost through 
indiscriminate predator-control in 


tNice, M. M. “‘A Hawk Census from Arizona to Massachusetts.’’ Wilson Bulletin, Vol. XLVI, 


No. 2, June, 1934, pp. 93-95. 
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A 17-month Bull Elch {German moose}. For the 


burpose of establishing a new herd in the Schorfbeide, 

hundreds of acres of pine woods are being under- 

(antes to oak, ash, and other hardwoods. good for 
rowse. 


the past, the present attitude is by 
no means one of crying over spilt 
milk. A very definite predator- 
restoration policy has been begun. 
Thus the great ‘Uhu,’ which is the 
counterpart of our Horned Owl, is 
being replanted in the Schorfheide 
National Park, and I understand in 
several of the national forests. It 
had been exterminated except in 
East Prussig. 

Nests of Eagles and rare Hawks 
are, as a rule, zealously guarded as 
held in trust’ for the nation—on 
one estate even Goshawk nests are 
treasured. I can personally attest 
that this estate had a good stand of 
Pheasants and Partridges. I would, 
of course, expect trouble if Goshawk 
nests were allowed to become really 
numerous, but that is another ques- 
tion. It is not the regretful trim- 
ming down of a too-abundant rap- 
tor, but rather the zestful eradi- 
cation of any and all raptors, and 
the implied assumption that only 
game has value, which discredits 


the game movement in any country. 
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Birds vs. Forestry 


In America nearly all ornitholo- 
gists are advocates of forestry, and 
at least an occasional forester is an 
ornithologist. It may come as a 
shock to both when I say that, in 
Germany, over-artificialized forestry 
is now recognized as having un- 
knowingly inflicted a near-disaster 
on forest bird-life. We are here ac- 
customed to regard wild-life con- 
servation and forest conservation 
as parallel and interdependent ob- 
jectives, and, of course, this is still 
true. The German experience, how- 
ever, indicates that it is true only 
when the system of forestry is of the right 
kind. In other words, we must con- 
vert an indiscriminate into a dis- 
criminate enthusiasm. 

The trouble in Germany all arose 
from planting spruce and pine in 
pure unmixed stands over great 
areas. In Saxony, for example, one 
forest which contained 2 per cent of 
spruce in 1822, had, by artificial 
planting, been converted into 73 
per cent spruce in 1932. 

Space does not here permit ex- 
plaining why this was done, or 
what penalties forestry itself has 
suffered therefrom. These questions 
are being treated in a separate paper. 
The present point is that the native 
bird fauna cannot thrive, or even 
survive, in a forest so utterly unlike 
the natural forest. 

This is of great import to America. 
Our forestry is still so new that we 
@n select the right kind if we want 
to. We have many regions where 
fire has reduced the per cent of coni- 
fers far below the natural level, and 
where wild life would benefit greatly 


from moderate conifer plantings. 
The German experience, however, 
is a plain warning that forestry 
willy-nilly involves more public in- 
terests than just timber supply, and 
that those interests may be injured 
or aided by the forester, depending 
on the broadmindedness, skill, and 
foresight he brings to his job. 

Many Germans are aware of the 
birdlessness of pure spruce and pure 
pine, and a few have actually begun 
to measure the extent and nature of 
the damage. A brilliant example of 
such research has recently been pub- 
lished by Vietinghoff,* who owns 
and lives upon an estate, Neschwitz, 
mostly pine forest, which has been 
in his family since 1763, and which 
he is now converting from pure pine 
to mixed pine and hardwoods, with 
the double objective of improving 
both wild life and timber. 

The fact that he derives his liveli- 
hood from the timber, and only 
pleasure from the wild life, adds a 
unique authority to his findings. 
We landless American foresters in 
public employ are, after all, talking 
about what somebody else ought to 
do. 

Vietinghoff finds that there are 40 
species of birds which could (and in 
former times did) breed in the pine 
type of his region (east Saxony). 
Of these, 19 nest in holes and 21 in 
the open. These figures represent 
the inherent richness and compo- 
sition of the ornithological com- 
munity. 

Of this potential 40 species, 
several—notably the Black Stork— 
have already been exterminated. 
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“Once in a while a dead tree is left standing 
for Woodpeckers—a negligence unthinkable im 
Sormer years.” 


The optimum surviving sample area 
shows 18 species, 7 hole-breeders 
and 11 open. Artificialization of 
the forest, in short, has cut its bird 
fauna at least in half, and distorted 
the composition adversely to the 
hole-breeders (as would be expected 
where dead, down, and hollow trees 
have been anathema to foresters). 

The density of this optimum str- 
viving sample was 0.95 pairs per 
acre (well under most American 
breeding censuses). 

Another very old (150-year) pine 
forest had about the same density 
(1.0 pairs per acre) but a normal 
composition, due, no doubt, to 
more holes. 

Contrasted with these optima, a 
typical clear cutting replanted arti- 
ficially to pine (the kind heretofore 
standard in Germany forestry) sup- 
ports 3 species, all open breeders, 
with a density too thin to measure. 

After 5 years this rises to 5 species 
with a density of 0.4 pairs per acre. 


_*Vietinghoff-Riesch, Frhr. v. ‘‘Die neve Bestrebungen des Forstlichen Naturschutzes in Deutschland, 
mit heswadiover Beriicksichtigung des Vogelschutzes."’ Weltforstwirtschaft Bd. II Heft 4/6, Berlin, 1935. 
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After 15 years it may rise to 10 
species with a density of 0.7 pairs. 

Not until the fortieth year do the 
hole-breeders begin to appear at all, 
and their normal ratio is not ap- 
proached until 100 years, by which 
time the tree harvest is ripe for the 
axe, whereupon the hole-breeders 
are again expropriated. 

It is apparent, then, that under the 
old-style German silviculture the 
bird fauna of the pine forest suffers 
a strong impoverishment in both 
variety and density, and also such 
a distortion of composition as to be 
tantamount to the exclusion of hole- 
breeders. 

All of the foregoing refers to 
forests without artificial nest-boxes. 
By means of such boxes, a nearly 
normal variety and density of bird 
species has been maintained, not 
only at Neschwitz, but in many 
other German forests. Vietinghoff 
has elaborated and refined the nest- 
box technique originally developed 
by von Berlepsch, with whose trans- 
lated writings many Americans are 
already familiar. 

The Naturschutz movement, how- 
ever, aims at something far higher 
than such synthetic substitutes. 
Vietinghoff regards his own con- 
tributions to artificial nesting as 
nothing better than a stop-gap to 
bridge the period of transition from 
artificial to natural forest. ‘‘Parallel 
with the building of artificial nest- 
ing-sites,’" he asserts, “‘there must 
develop the objective of making them 
superfluous by restoring to the forest its 
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right to be fruitful in a natural way.” 

Now a shock for bird-lovers: The 
erection of bird-boxes, while in- 
creasing the variety and density of 
birds, by no means insures an arti- 
ficial forest against insect epidemics. 
It merely opposes a regimented bird 
population to a regimented insect 
food-supply. Both are unbalanced, 
both internally and in relation to 
each other. The insect problem, 
Vietinghoff believes, is insoluble ex- 
cept by a return to natural ecological 
safeguards. The ideal set up by 
Vietinghoff* for German forestry is 
a complete and natural flora and 
fauna ‘‘from the bacteria in the soil 
to the Eagle in the air.” 


The Landscape 


It is a far cry, of course, from this 
ideal to the actual landscape of 
Germany. There is no Eagle in the 
air, and the flora and fauna are far 
from natural. No man can doubt, 
though, either the intensity or the 
power of the German revulsion 
against over-artificial land-use. In 
some respects the landscape already 
expresses that revulsion. There are 
no billboards. The roads and trails 
disfigure the countryside less than 
ours. The retreat of the conifers 
has begun—clumps of beech and oak 
dot the sombre green of the hereto- 
fore ubiquitous spruces. Once in a 
while a dead tree is left standing— 
a negligence unthinkable in former 
years. 

Not all of the mistakes of the 
engineering era, however, can be 


tHeisemann. M. ‘‘How to Attract and Protect Wild Birds."’ Witherby & Co., London, 1908. 


*Since this was written, Vietinghoff has been appointed as Professor of Naturschutz in the Tharandt 
Forest School of the University of Dresden. His job will be to work out by research the ecological 
questions raised by the Naturschutz movement. 
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retrieved, even with time. The 
German marshes are gone. The Ger- 
man heaths are fast going. And the 
German rivers—confined in their 
strait-jackets of masonry—will bear 
for centuries the scars of that epi- 
demic of geometry which blighted 
the German mind in the 1800's. 
Some of these distortions of nature 
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were necessary, but not many. As 
in America, the landscape is a 
human document written upon the 
page of geological history. In a 
truly mathematical sense, it is an 
integrated expression of all the 
virtues, foibles, and fallacies of its 
successive generations of human 
occupants. 


Sanctuary Exhibit Wins Award 


A ‘shore-bird haven’ or small water-fowl 
sanctuary, the exhibit of the Conservation 
and Roadside Committee of the Garden 
Club of America, was awarded a silver 
medal—the second prize in its group—at the 
International Flower Show, held in New 
York in March. This exhibit was executed 
under the technical supervision of Roger T. 
Peterson; a background, suggesting that of 
a museum habitat group, was painted by 
Dudley Bleakley of the American Museum, 
and flying water-fowl were added to the 
canvas by Francis L. Jaques. 

The exhibit presented a composite picture 
of a private preserve at Brookhaven, L. I., 
and the lake in Hempstead Lake State Park. 
Pintails, Mallards, Wood Ducks, and Teal 
dabbled in a pool that represented one end 
of a small sanctuary, with a rich growth of 
typical marsh plants forming the surround- 
ings, against the background. Aquatic 
food-plants, which could not be included in 
the exhibit, were listed on an informative, 
accompanying leaflet that was given away 
at the group. Other birds, which occurred 
in the localities on which the exhibit was 
based, were also listed. 

Mr. John H. Baker acted as director of 
this activity in his capacity of Chairman of 
the Flower Show Committee of the Con- 
servation and Roadside Committee of the 
Garden Club of America. On March 18 he 
addressed a meeting of the Club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, on the subject ‘Why 
Participate in Saving Wild Life?’—W. V. 


Boy Scouts Cooperate 


As a result of an appeal from the Audubon 
Association to the Boy Scouts of America, 
at the height of the severe snow and ice 
condition in February, Dr. James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive, broadcast an appeal 
to feed the birds, and through the efficient 
publicity machinery of the Boy Scout organ- 
ization, newspaper, and radio ‘coverage’ 
were unusually complete. 

From the National Headquarters there 
were sent: a letter to the entire Scout field, 
urging Scout executives to mobilize troops 
to feed birds; a news release to be sent out 
to local papers by Scout Executives, so that 
the forces of the various communities might 
also be mobilized; a news release to metro- 
politan newspapers; a request to news com- 
mentators on four radio chains to announce 
the emergency, on behalf of the Scouts; a 
similar request to commercial sponsors of 
radio programs, that had been coéperating 
in the celebration of National Boy Scout 
Week; and a letter to 300 radio stations that 
had been coéperating in the celebration of 
the Scout anniversary. With each of these 
appeals were sent complete directions, pro- 
vided by the Audubon Association, on what 
to feed birds, and how. 

Messrs. R. P. Allen and R. T. Peterson, of 
the Audubon staff, broadcast appeals to feed 
the birds over station WOR, and Mr. Peter- 
son, talking over a nation-wide hook-up, 
on the ‘Farm and Home Hour,"’ not only 
requested that people feed the birds, but 
told them how to go about it.—W. V. 


The “Timber-Doodle’ 
By Alfred M. Bailey 


With Photographs by the Author 


HEN the warm rains and 

southerly winds of early 
spring melt the snows of the north- 
ern woods, the Woodcock returns to 
his summer home. He is a quaint 
fellow, this grotesque “Timber- 
Doodle,’ as he is sometimes called, 
and while he is well known to thou- 
sands of hunters who have delighted 
in searching for him with dog and 
gun, there are comparatively few 
who have taken the trouble to look 
into his domestic affairs. He is one 
of the first of the spring migrants to 
drop into our bare, brown woods, 
and he arrives inconspicuously 
enough, for he migrates by night 
and is rarely seen abroad during the 
daylight hours. His mottled brown 
dress so closely harmonizes with the 
colors of the leaves and twigs of the 
moist forest floor that he blends 
with his surroundings when he 
crouches, motionless, his large dark 
eyes following every move of an 
intruder. 

When the pussy willows show 
their sleek heads along the winding 
streams, and spring beauties thrust 
their way from the brown mold, the 
Woodcocks begin housekeeping. 
They select a bit of damp woodland 
to their liking to deposit their four 
brownish eggs in a leaf-lined de- 
pression, and, during the twilight 
hours, the males—presumably—go 
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through their courtship flights and 
their spring songs. Their clear, 
musical notes are characteristic eve- 
ning sounds of wooded regions in- 
habited by the ‘bog-strutters,’ and if 
an observer is so fortunate as to be 
sitting quietly where he might ob- 
serve, unseen, he would note the 
male strutting along with erect tail 
spread and long beak thrust down- 
ward as he proudly drooped his 
wings to the ground. Then, on fast- 
beating wings, the bird would 
spring into the air and circle up- 
ward, twittering and whirling as it 
arose, until it was lost to view in the 
darkness—and then, likely as not, 
drift down on set wings to within a 
few feet of its former strutting-place. 

The sportsman who likes to go 
afield when rod and gun are banned 
will have an interesting time search- 
ing for the homes of these forest 
dwellers, for they start housekeeping 
usually before insects make the eve- 
ning hours unpleasant. The field- 
man who is wandering about suita- 
ble cover is likely to flush one of the 
Woodcocks from a favorite feeding- 
place; the bird will whirr into the 
air, dart through tangled branches 
with amazing speed, and drop to the 
ground a few rods away. Then, if 
the hunter has good eyes and sufh- 
cient perseverance, he may find a 
nest, for the mate is probably sitting 


THE ‘TIMBER-DOODLE'’ 


upon four brown-splotched eggs 
within a hundred yards. 

It takes better eyesight than mine, 
however, to locate a brooding bird, 
for her coloration blends with the 
light and shade of the background 
to such an extent that I have passed 
within a few feet of one without dis- 
covering her. But, when I desire 
photographs, I can always depend 
on a friend who is an expert in locat- 
ing the nesting “Timber-Doodle.’ 
This past season, after I had searched 
in vain, and was willing to. wager 
that no nests existed in the vicinity, 
[ called him on the case. I took him 
to the favorite bit of tangle with the 
dense growths of currant and black- 
berry along the borders of a mean- 
dering stream. We flushed a feeding 
bird, and then the expert started to 
range the thickets. He knew what 


to look for—just what a sitting 
Woodcock should look like—and 
where to look. In one hour’s time 
he pointed her out where she 
crouched, motionless, on the nest. 

We put up our photographic blind 
without frightening the Woodcock 
from the eggs and departed, so by 
the time the bird left to feed during 
the night, as we knew she would do, 
the little tent was a part of the 
scenery. We returned the following 
day and actually stroked the Wood- 
cock’s back before she decided to 
leave. We desired motion pictures 
for the film library of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, so our cameras 
were placed within the shelter, and 
we awaited the arrival of our bird. 
We crouched for an hour before the 
Woodcock returned with careful 
step, placing its weight on the out- 


Woodcock returning to its nest 
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stretched foot, bobbing up and down 
a couple of times, and then advanc- 
ing the other. 

After each step the bird paused, 
as though listening, and then probed 
quickly in the mud. It seemed as 
though she actually pressed upon 
the earth, and then located angle- 
worms by hearing them move. The 
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Woodcock was deliberate about re- 
turning, but finally she came within 
view of the camera, the shutter 
began to click, and as this grotesque 
dweller of the moist woods settled 
upon her eggs, we recorded the 
scene so that in days to come, others 
may be able to see the “Timber- 
Doodle’ at home. 


“Actually stroked the Woodcock's back”’ 
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Wild Life and Erosion Control 


By H. H. Bennett * 


Chief, Soil Conservation Service, U. §. Department of Agriculture 


Photographs by Soil Conservation Service 


T SEEMS only yesterday that the 

average American thought of 
erosion—if he considered it at all— 
as something which in the remote 
past carved out the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado or your own Hudson 
Valley here, and then ceased to 
operate. As a matter of fact, this 
average impression wasn’t so very 
far from correct, in the light of one 
definition at any rate. Erosion did 
cut the Grand Canyon and the Val- 
ley of the Hudson, and probably 
went about the job ina very leisurely 
way, for geologic erosion character- 
istically operates so slowly as to be 
imperceptible to the eye. 

But human intervention has 
speeded up the process enormously. 
Had erosion continued at geologic 
norms, we might go blissfully on 
with our daily affairs, completely 
ignoring it, just as Our progenitors 
did. This, unfortunately, is no 
longer possible. By our own mis- 
guided perseverance we have accel- 
erated this staid old earth-process 
until it bids fair to become as a 
Juggernaut and overwhelm us. 

Already it has essentially ruined 
for further practical crop use not 
less than 50,000,000 acres of our 
once-fertile land, and has put an- 
other 50,000,000 acres in about as 


bad a condition. The real tragedy is 
that these 100,000,000 wasted acres, 
if they could be restored and divided 
into farms of 80 acres each, would 
support 1,250,000 rural families in- 
stead of just weeds and scrub! 

And, were this not bitter enough, 
something over 100,000,000 addi- 
tional acres, largely still in cultiva- 
tion; have been robbed of all or the 
greater part of their productive top- 
soil; while on yet other millions of 
acres erosion is getting actively 
under way. Good farm land is being 
virtually destroyed at the rate of 
more than 200,000 acres every year, 
and a still Jarger number is under- 
going severe impoverishment by 
sheet erosion—an insidious process 
that strips off sheets of the produc- 
tive surface soil, layer by layer, be- 
fore the completely destructive pro- 
cess of gullying becomes evident. It 
is almost axiomatic that this rich 
topsoil is the farmer's principal 
capital. 

Surely we have been living in a 
fool's paradise with respect to the 
security of our most basic asset. 
Since colonial days we have, un- 
questionably, been guilty of the 
most colossal soil-wastage the world 
has ever witnessed in a like space of 
time. We have permitted tens of 


*Presented before 31st Annual Convention, National Association of Audubon Societies, New 
York, October 29, 1935. 
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thousands of our farmers to become 
tillers of subsoil—bankrupt farmers 
of bankrupt land. Moreover, this 
ruin of the soil is permanent so far 
as we and our sons and their sons 
are concerned; for nature needs cen- 
turies to build a single inch of soil 
that, through haman misuse and 
abuse, may be carried away by a 
single rain- or wind-storm. 

The effects of erosion on agricul- 
ture, and hence on our national and 
individual prosperity, are more or 
less obvious. But how, you may 
ask, is wild life concerned with 
human economics? It may even be 
argued theoretically that the aban- 
donment of a field and its reversion 
to a wild state isjto the advantage 
of wild life, and that when people 
are less prosperous they have less 
money with which to buy ammuni- 


LORE 


tion, and therefore shoot less game. 

Both arguments are fallacious. 
The present depression has amply 
demonstrated that thousands of 
people in time of economic stress 
turn to the woods, fields, and waters 
to relieve the strain on a diminish- 
ing larder. As for the worn-out 
fields, it is noteworthy that the 
volunteer growths of weeds and 
brush on badly eroded land often 
are not of kinds valuable to desirable 
wild-life species. 

It is not intended to imply, how- 
ever, that the great reduction in 
farm wild life is one of the direct 
results of erosion. In fact, erosion 
and decreasing wild-life reserves are 
fellow symptoms of the same dis- 
ease. The underlying malady is 
the reckless denudation of soil 
resulting from the stripping off of 


A gully that has just been fenced out of pasture, dammed and planted. Sept., 1934 
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The same gully as on page 116, in the summer of 1935. Merely taking the gully out of pasture 


allows abundant summer cover to come back voluntarily 


the protective cover of vegetation. 

When white men first set foot on 
American shores they found no 
gutted fields and impoverished farms. 
Such cultivation as was practiced by 
the Indians had not been extrava- 
gant of soil. Unlike white men, the 
Indians did not use a field until it 
was dissipated by erosion, and then 
Clear another from a supposedly 
limitless and inexhaustible supply 
of land. 

We can now boast the banishment 
of our last frontier, but we have 
made the sad discovery that our land 
is neither limitless nor inexhaustible. 
It is a matter of very simple arith- 
metic to figure out how long we can 
stand the annual destruction of 
200,000 acres of good farm soil. We 
do not have enough good farm land 
now, and a considerable part of our 


aggregate production is from soil 
made hopelessly poor by erosion— 
land that yields so poorly the opera- 
tors have been forced down to the 
level of bare subsistence. What we 
are going to do about it, however, 
is a real problem. 

Obviously, we cannot return to 
pre-settlement conditions. The Na- 
tion has its very roots in agriculture, 
and if it is to persist, its agriculture 
must goon. But we cannot raise our 
corn and cotton in the woods, nor 
grow our wheat on unbroken prai- 
rie. If we would continue to grow 
these crops, however, we must be 
prepared to compromise with nature. 

That is where the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service comes in. We are 
charged with the responsibility of 
demonstrating that protection and 
production are not necessarily in- 
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compatible, and of finding means to 
make the compromises as easy on 
the farmer as possible 

We propose a plan of land conser- 
vation to replace the old system of 
exploitation. Our program is essen- 
tially one of better land use. Its aim 
is to rededicate each acre to the pur- 
poses for which it is best adapted, 
and to provide adequate protection 
for all valuable land needing pro- 
tection, in accordance with the 
peculiar needs of the numerous 
widely diverse types of soil under 
diverse climatic conditions. 

This program is being put into 
operation through demonstrations 
carried out, usually, on complete 
watersheds. Each demonstration 
area or group of related areas is 
under the management of a Regional 
Director supported by a staff of 
trained technicians, including agron- 
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Winter food patch for Quail and Pheasants 


omists, agricultural engineers, ero- 
sion specialists, foresters, soils ex- 
perts, wild-life specialists, and so 
on. Most of the projects operate on 
private farms, under the terms of a 
co6perative agreement whereby the 
farm owner or operator, in return 
for the advice, services, and certain 
labor and materials furnished by the 
Government, binds himself to carry 
out for a minimum period of five 
years the land-use practices advo- 
cated for his particular farm, and 
agrees himself to contribute as much 
as possible in the form of labor, ma- 
terials, implements, power, ef cetera. 
It is the duty of the regional tech- 
nical staff to study on the ground the 
individual problems of each coéper- 
ating farm, and so to revise the farm 
layout and readjust farm procedures 
as to insure the highest possible 
degree of rainfall absorption, erosion 
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protection and reduction of flood 
hazards and silting, and at the same 
time permit profitable operation of 
the farm. 

The methods employed run the 
gamut of agronomy, biology, engi- 
neering, forestry, and geology, but 
the basic idea underlying all is the 
maximum possible restoration of 
vegetative Cover. 

If my postulate is true, that the 
increase of erosion and the decrease 
of upland wild life are both trace- 
able to the devegetation of the land, 
then it might be supposed that the 
remedy for one would be proper for 
both. Not necessarily. We might 
stabilize an eroding field with a 
solid plantation of spruce, but the 
plantation ultimately would be more 


barren of wild life than the fields we 
started with. To turn erosion con- 
trol operations to the maximum 
benefit of wild life we must have 
technical direction based on a knowl- 
edge of wild-life requirements. 

It is patent that every manipula- 
tion of the soil directly or indirectly 
affects wild life for good or ill. It is 
equally clear that the operations of 
the Soil Conservation Service, ex- 
tending as they do into almost every 
corner of the country, and involving 
millions of acres of land, have an 
extremely high potential effect upon 
wild life. Which way that poten- 
tial is being directed, I shall let you 
yourselves decide. 

In the first place, proper attitude 
towards all wild life was a determin- 


Ideal interspersion. Good plot at left center, across hedge from cattle 
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ing factor in the selection of the 
biologists who are shaping our 
wild-life policies and guiding our 
Operations in the field. They may 
know what the word ‘vermin’ 
means, but they have dropped it 
from their vocabulary... . 

The objectives of our wild-life 
program may be stated briefly: (1) 
The avoidance, insofar as possible, 
of acts which would be detrimental 
to wild life; (2) the betterment of 
conditions for wild life as a whole; 
and (3) the development of an 
annual self-perpetuating crop of 
game, fur-bearers, and game fish to 
provide supplemental compensation 
to the farmer for lands retired from 
agricultural use in the interest of 
erosion control. 

It will be seen that our program 
does not give exclusive recognition 
to the interests of any group or class. 
In our wild-life work we are not 
concerned solely with the produc- 
tion of something to be shot by the 
sportsman, but as much with the 
encouragement of birds to protect 
the farmer’s crops, and equally as 
much with the welfare of creatures 
that delight the ear with song and 
the eye with color. 

Our first efforts are directed to- 
wards rebuilding the habitats so 
essential to the existence of the crea- 
tures of the wild. This involves prin- 
cipally the restoration of food and 
cover plants in proper relation to one 
another, and adequate interspersion 
to make them available to the ani- 
mals we would encourage. And this 
brings us right back to our basic 
principle of erosion control—the 
maximum use of vegetation. 

Perhaps you would like to hear of 
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some concrete accomplishments in 
this work of wild-life restoration. 
For certain reasons beyond our con- 
trol, this work heretofore has not 
kept pace with other phases of our 
national program, but the situation 
is being rapidly corrected, and on 
some projects wild-life work already 
is well advanced. In Wisconsin, for 
example, more than 73 per cent of 
the farmers signed up for erosion 
control are coGperating actively in 
a wild-life management program. 
In Minnesota 67 per cent of the 
farmers signed by nine CCC camps 
operating outside of demonstration 
projects have agreed to management 
measures. In North Carolina more 
than a thousand farmers are working 
with the wild-life specialist, while 
in Ohio also much has been done. In 
these four states more than 800 acres 
of gully planting has been especially 
designed to produce wild-life food 
and cover and to serve as avenues of 
communication across otherwise 
open and uninhabitable fields. On 
our projects in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, where snows are deep and 
temperatures low, 597 winter food 
patches have been established. In 
North Carolina a very considerable 
acreage has been retired from active 
cultivation and developed especially 
for wild life. A biologist has only 
recently been appointed for Penn- 
sylvania, yet he has just finished the 
collection of 30-odd thousand pounds 
of seed of trees and shrubs having 
direct value to wild life. These will 
be propagated in nurseries and the 
seedlings transplanted on various 
projects. 

I have been speaking solely of 
things that have been done in special 


consideration of wild life, leaving 
out of account altogether the routine 
erosion-control operations which 
also are of great importance in wild- 
life conservation. In the latter cate- 
gory would fall the planting of 
millions of trees and the seeding of 
thousands of acres of protective 
strips to lespedeza, alfalfa, clover, 
and other dense ground-cover on 
thousands of farms. 

Numerous ponds, some of them 
quite large, have been built in the 
Great Plains and in other localities 
as measures of erosion control. The 
impounded water has brought relief 
to the live-stock of many ranches 
and farms of low rainfall areas, and 
the operators have shown much 
interest in the fact that wild Ducks 
are visiting these ponds, even breed- 
ing about them in some instances. 
Only a few weeks ago, September 27 
to be exact, I saw on the erosion 
project near Pullman, Wash., a con- 
siderable number of wild Ducks 
which had summered along some of 
the gullies recently put under con- 
trol through the building of scores 
of permanent dams. Behind these 
dams, pools of water have collected; 
normal water-table conditions have 
been reéstablished by lateral seep- 
age, and the productivity of the land 
has been restored. Incidentally, 


Ducks have come to breed where 
only two years ago, and previously, 
the ravines all summer long were as 
dry as desert arroyos. 

Mr. Warren Eaton, of your staff, 
writing in the July-August number 
of Brro-Lore, has spoken very 
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kindly of the work of our CCC 
camps. I would like to take this 
occasion to express our appreciation 
of your confidence. The camps are 
merely helping to carry out our 
general program, and so far as possi- 
ble their work is as carefully super- 
vised as that on the regular erosion- 
control demonstration projects. In 
every Minnesota and Wisconsin 
camp all planting and cultural opera- 
tions are in charge of a technician 
who has had special training in 
wild-life management. These men 
have been instructed to use special 
care in removing so-called ‘weed’ 
trees and ‘wolf’ trees, and otherwise 
to safeguard wild-life interests. 

I have already emphasized how 
utterly futile would be the attack of 
any single, unsupported agency on 
the problem of erosion. This is 
almost equally true of every other 
phase of conservation. Hence we 
are definitely committed to a policy 
of close codperation, not only with 
the farmers and land-owners, but 
with businessmen, educational in- 
stitutions, experiment stations, and 
all agencies of the states and the 
Federal government having any con- 
cern with the best use and proper 
conservation of the land and the 
creatures that live on the land. We 
believe that conservationists, above 
all others, should make coéperation 
a religion and singleness of purpose 
a guiding principle. The conserva- 
tion of natural resources, compli- 
cated as it is with myriad conflicting 
interests, is just too big a job for one 
outfit. Let's tackle it together! 
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By Kenneth D. Morrison 


HE organization of young peo- 

ple into clubs that will include 
the consideration of conservation 
problems along with the usual bird- 
study activities is a real need. We 
are beginning to realize at last how 
vitally related these two fields are. 
If there is going to be any real con- 
servation, bird-lovers will have to 
lay aside their field-glasses once in a 
while and join the fray against those 
who are arrayed in opposition to 
wild-life preservation. And if this 
objective is to materialize, young 
bird enthusiasts, who are our poten- 
tial conservation leaders of tomor- 
row, must have their interest stirred 
to the desire for an intimate knowl- 
edge of wild-life problems. 

The purpose of this article is to 
point out how at least one group, 
the Bird and Conservation Club of 
West High School (Minneapolis), 
has combined conservation study 
with its other activities. It is my 
hope that Junior Audubon Clubs 
and similar groups throughout the 
country will do the same. If you are 
in a school where there are no bird- 
or nature-study clubs organized, do 
not feel that there is no hope. There 
are frequently many interested stu- 
dents who don’t realize that there 
are others with similar tendencies. 
As an illustration, one day in study 
hall, last year at West High, I be- 
came engaged in conversation with 
a neighboring student, only to find 
that he was a dyed-in-the-wool bird- 
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fan and that we both saw eye to eye 
on conservation matters. After this 
pleasant surprise I realized that there 
were quite possibly others who had 
at least a potential interest in our 
avian population. A few days later 
my new friend and I issued a call 
through the school bulletin for all 
those interested in bird-study or 
conservation problems to meet in a 
designated room. We were both 
rather apprehensive about the suc- 
cess that our announcement would 
bring, and we received a real shock 
to find that there were about a 
dozen others ‘rarin’ to go.’ Let me 
stress here the point that it is not 
necessary to have a huge member- 
ship to make a club of this nature 
successful. In fact, if the roster is 
small there is more chance for in- 
formal discussion of experiences, 
where you can describe in glowing 
terms the tinge of that Cerulean 
Warbler or wax reminiscent about a 
flock of Canadian Geese converging 
into the horizon. Although we have 
built our membership up to 25 or so, 
we have never let the ‘gigantic 
roster bug’ infest us. The real prob- 
lem is not the size of the club but the 
influence which it spreads. You can 
carry on an intensive educational 
campaign throughout your school 
in behalf of conservation. The 
moral, then, is don’t be discouraged 
if only three or four answer your 
plea for membership. Organize any- 
way; others will come later. 


our 
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Purposes of the Club 


It should be pointed out that our 
club is still in the experimental 
state. We didn’t have any precepts 
to follow; it was something like 
blazing a trail through the wilder- 
ness, and it was grfeat fun. First of 
all we got a faculty member who 
was interested in our subject to act 
as club adviser; then we went 
through the routine matters of 
organization, elections, appoint- 
ment of committees, etc. Shortly we 
announced our official club purpose 
as follows: To awaken young peo- 
ple to the realization that they are 
rapidly being deprived of an irre- 
placeable heritage—our natural re- 
sources. To stimulate an active 
interest in nature, especially the 
birds and animals, so that we will 
not allow their wanton destruction 
as it is now going on. To develop 
recognition of the economic and 
esthetic value of our birds, animals, 
and forests so that we will realize 
that their maintenance is an essen- 
tial part of our national life. To 
derive the enjoyment and inspira- 
tion that comes from an intimate 
acquaintance with the outdoors and 
its wild denizens. 

Our organization has never set up 
any entrance requirements, only de- 
manding of our members that they 
attend with reasonable regularity. 
We have established a policy of 
admitting new members at any time 
of the year, and we always announce 
that visitors are urged to attend our 
meetings, which are held weekly 
after school. 

Our first few gatherings were 
more or less open forums where we 
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discussed our proposed programs and 
what could be done-along publicity 
lines. We soon felt the need of a 
regular planned program. At many 
meetings thereafter we arranged for 
several of our members to give short 
oral talks on subjects in which they 
were particularly interested. Ex- 
amples are “The Menace of Bird 
Baiting,’ ‘Our Smaller Predatory 
Animals,’ and “The Warblers of 
Minnesota.’ For the sake of variety 
we had several programs devoted to 
slides of bird and animal life. We 
plan to obtain movies this term from 
our conservation department. Also 
we are going to have more speakers 
this year than we did last. We found 
that the local Izaak Walton League 
was willing to send speakers to en- 
lighten us on latest conservation 
developments. Along this line, the 
Minnesota Bird Club and the Minne- 
apolis Audubon Society have ex- 
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pressed their desire to help out with 
our program. Another possible 
program variation would be debates 
on conservation subjects. It might 
even be possible to conduct such a 
debate in a school assembly. This 
would arouse considerable interest 
in the question in dispute and in 
conservation in general. Book re- 
ports on bird or nature publications 
would certainly stimulate reading of 
worth-while and informative 
volumes. 


Using Contests 


If at some time you are stuck for a 
subject to discuss before your organ- 
ization, read an editorial to your 
members from Birp-Lore or Nature 
Magazine. We found that the re- 
sponse was immediate. This term 
we plan to read one at each meeting 
so that we will become acquainted 
with a wide field of topics. 

Identification contests should cer- 
tainly be mentioned. No better way 
has ever been devised to whet 
interest in nature study than by com- 
petitive contests of this nature. You 
don't have to award a last-year's 
Christmas gift, as the bridge club 
does, for the winner will be suffi- 
ciently admired to forego remunera- 
tion. An ideal method of bird 
identification is the use of a slide 
machine, which casts a large like- 
ness of the bird, thereby making 
determination of species easier. The 
club members should each have 
pencil and paper and jot down their 
guesses as to the names of the birds, 
plants, animals, or whatever subject 
is used. 

To stimulate the creative spark, 
the bird and conservation clubs 
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might conduct bird-house contests. 
The completed entries should be 
placed in some conspicuous spot in 
the school, where written material 
on the value of birds and the desira- 
bility of encouraging them about 
the home might be included. These 
contests offer a grand opportunity to 
publicize the work of your group, 
and make bird protection a vital 
subject as well. 


Winter Activities 


Unfortunately, there are still a 
few people who actually believe 
that all ornithological ventures are 
‘nipped in the bud’ with the com- 
ing of Jack Frost and his frigid 
blasts. Do not so far secrete your- 
self in your winter woolens that you 
miss the spritely balls of feather that 
bound up and down tree trunks, 
hither and yon, adding a lively 
touch to the dreary atmosphere. 
Make your members winter-bird 
conscious. It is only natural, of 
course, that they will not show the 
enthusiasm that the spring migra- 
tion calls forth, and because of this 
the winter months can be devoted 
largely to the programs previously 
mentioned. During the spring 
months you'll want to go on field- 
trips and be outside observing as 
much as possible, so your opportu- 
nity for study and meetings of a 
more formal nature comes in the 
winter. 

A project that thrives on cold 
weather is a circulating library. 
Ours at West High includes maga- 
zines contributed by members, and 
conservation pamphlets obtained 
from the Emergency Conservation 
Committee and other sources. You 
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will find that your membership 
probably takes a varied assortment 
of nature magazines. By pooling 
them, the whole group gets a chance 
at all of the periodicals without any 
tremendous financial outlay. Al- 
though this setup hints dangerously 
of collectivism, yet I hasten to 
assure you that our group has no 
leftist sentiments, and, above all, 
you'll find your membership enthu- 
siastic over the circulating library 
idea. 


Applied Conservation 


If it is humanly possible, every 
member of a bird and conservation 
club should undertake some winter 
feeding activities. Besides these 
individual efforts the group as a 
whole might maintain some cafe- 
terias for the brave avian souls that 
defy sub-zero weather. (If you have 
dues, money might be appropriated 
to buy corn, suet, etc.) In this re- 
gard, it should be remembered that 
when snow is on the ground the 
birds aren't proud! Any epicurean 
tastes that summer indulgence may 
breed are quickly ‘frozen out’ when 
sustenance becomes scarce. If your 
local Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion, sportsmen’s organizations, or 
conservation department are in a 
philanthropic mood, they will be 
glad to furnish you with corn or 
grain, in which case more extensive 
attempts to save game-birds can be 
made. 

Our group was scarcely out of the 
embryo stage before we felt the de- 
sire to make known our opinions on 
conservation, and to secure action 
on them if it were possible. We 
tealized that too often bird-lovers 


are content to express their indigna- 
tion at the failure of conservation 
measures to their feathered friends, 
rather than step actively into con- 
troversy and make themselves heard. 
We are aware, too, that groups of our 
type are really the only ones that can 
effectively voice the appeal of youth. 
As most of you have probably ascer- 
tained, those who at present have 
the most influence in conservation 
matters are those who have property 
rights involved. If farmers or sports- 
men descend on the conservation 
commission of some state and urge 
unlimited killing of Hawks and 
Owls, their plea will probably be 
granted. The fact that thousands of 
bird-lovers enjoy studying and ob- 
serving these majestic birds often 
has little weight. I believe it has 
potential influence, though, but 
right now our efforts are not suffi- 
ciently codrdinated’so that we effec- 
tively indicate our opposition to 
these policies. As more or less of an 
experiment we recently dispatched a 
letter to the Minnesota Conserva- 
tion Commission urging them to 
refuse the request of stock-raisers 
that the bear season be opened. We 
said in part, ‘‘Our organization is 
interested mainly in the preserva- 
tion of all forms of wild life, and we 
realize that the bears are among the 
few remaining of the larger mam- 
mals in our state. Their size is 
enough of a handicap without per- 
mitting their legal destruction. It 
is evident that oncoming civiliza- 
tion has made existence increasingly 
difficult for the big bears. We feel 
that if young people of today, our 
generation, and those that will 
follow are to enjoy seeing these 
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huge animals, every effort must be 
made to protect them."’ In his reply, 
the Director of Game and Fish 
definitely went on record in opposi- 
tion to opening the season. We 
must never take it for granted that 
other people know our opinions 
on conservation. Many an official 
would be willing to side with the 
nature-lover’s viewpoint if he had 
letters enough to convince him that 
he would be supported in his stand. 


Embryo Voters Speak 


One of the best methods to get 
your conservation message across to 
the general public is through the 
medium of the ‘Letters to the 
Editor’ sections of your local news- 
papers. I quote from one of our first 
appeals printed in the papers. ‘The 
Bird and Conservation Club of West 
High School recently voted unani- 
mously in opposition to the annual 
deer season, and we call upon our 
state legislature to vote down this 
proposal in the interests of real con- 
servation. Our club is formed of 
young people who realize that their 
generation will be deprived of even 
seeing many of the present denizens 
of the wild, unless an aggressive and 
far-sighted conservation policy is 
undertaken immediately. We _ be- 
lieve that the restoration of our wild 
life and forests to ‘a situation of 
abundance should be an essential 
part of our national planning.’’ Fol- 
lowing this we included a list of 
conservation proposals upon which 
we recommend action from our state 
legislature. Our main plea was pro- 
tection for the Hawks, Owls, and 
Eagles. Our letter concluded by 


declaring, ‘“We believe that con- 
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servation should be considered from 
a business-like angle. We have seen 
the severe economic effects of wild 
life depletion; therefore, we should 
not allow it to continue. Certainly 
it is now time for a little common 
sense. When the killing of any 
species exceeds its reproduction, 
that species is in danger. Such is the 
condition of our wild game today, 
and despite the wails of a selfish few 
who cry about being deprived of 
‘hunting privileges,’ action has got 
to be taken. As young people, we 
are asking you to save a great na- 
tional heritage for our generation 
and those that are to come. Will 
you do it?”’ 

While on the subject of spreading 
the ‘gospel’ by means of the news- 
papers, it should be mentioned that 
individual members of a conserva- 
tion club should take it upon them- 
selves to answer letters that contain 
a philosophy of conservation which 
is at odds with their beliefs. This I 
believe is an important part of the 
educational work of a club of our 
type. To illustrate, a writer stated 
in a Minneapolis paper that the 
hunting regulations for this year 
constituted an ‘injustice to Minne- 
sota’ because the lakes would freeze 
up before the close of the season. In 
answering this charge I stated, ‘‘The 
injustice, if any, lies in the fact that 
the hunting season was not closed 
entirely.’” I went on to point out 
the well-known crisis that exists in 
regard to water-fowl, and concluded, 
“It seems extremely doubtful that 
my generation and those that are to 
follow will ever witness the tre- 
mendous flights of water-fowl that 
almost obliterated the sun and which 
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so inspired our grandparents; at 
least we will not unless we stand up 
and remind our public officials that 
the wild life is a natural heritage, 
and that it is the responsibility of 
every generation to preserve it for 
posterity. 

It is always wise to keep a close 
touch on legislation concerning wild 
life. It is expedient to keep your 
state's representatives at Washing- 
ton and at home informed as to 
exactly where you stand. Our West 
High organization urged Minne- 
sota’s Congressmen to support the 
Bald Eagle bill, and we let the 
Biological Survey know that we 
favored closing the hunting season 


of last fall. 


There are, of course, many other 
ways that bird and conservation 
groups can capitalize on the fact that 
they are organized. Individual ini- 
tiative and experimentation will 
doubtless improve on those that I 
have outlined, and reveal other 
novel methods that are as yet un- 
born, but at any rate it is my hope 
that the previously described plans 
will guide many of you both young 
and old into organization work that 
will eventually result in the great 
army of nature-lovers making them- 
selves effectively heard so as to pro- 
tect the creatures of the wild from 
certain selfish commercial and sport- 
ing interests that mever give a 
thought to the future. 


Richard H. Pough to Direct Hawk and Owl Campaign 


Mr. Richard H. Pough, of Philadelphia, 
initiator of the movement to establish Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary, and one of the original 
members of the Hawk and Owl Society, has 
been appointed director of the Hawk and 
Owl Campaign for the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, as the successor of 
the late Warren F. Eaton. 

He was born on April 19, 1904, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where he attended Brooklyn 
Friends’ Academy. After graduation by 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1926, he spent a year in graduate work at 
Harvard. Two summers were also devoted 
to field studies at the University of Colorado, 
and at Heidelberg. 

Mr. Pough possesses an advantage not 
shared by many bird students, in that his 
mother was a biologist who, also, was 
graduated by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. His interest in birds dates 
from his tenth year and has taken him, as 
a student of birds, into forty-five of the 
forty-eight United States. He is a member 
of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, 
the Cooper and Wilson Clubs, a past Director 
of the Brookline Bird Club, and past Presi- 


ie 


dent of the St. Louis Bird Club. During the 
past five years he has been in the photo- 
gtaphic supply business in Philadelphia. 
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A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


“It is later than you think!” 

A well-known radio commentator and his 
devoted listeners have repeatedly empha- 
sized, during the past few months, the grim- 
ness of these words, which are said to have 
been carved on an old sun-dial. In introduc- 
ing them to the pages of Birp-Lore we offer 
the sincere hope that they will be received no 
more lightly than elsewhere. 

“Te is later than you think!”’ 

The Robin, one of our most familiar birds, 
has been known to ‘science’ over a century 
and a half, yet not more than a small fraction 
of its life history is known. Is the Robin a 
territorial bird? If so, to what extent? 
Robins will vigorously defend their nests 
and, a few feet away, feed together in ap- 
parent amity. 

The Spotted Sandpiper, one of our most 
generally distributed birds, has been known 
to ‘science’ about as long. It is a familiar of 
thousands of ponds and streams, and the call 
it gives as it skims the surface of the water is 
probably better known than the voice of any 
other American shore-bird. Yet no one seems 
to have any idea of the extent and meaning 
of its vocabulary. Whether its sexual rela- 
tionships are those of the Phalaropes, or are 
like those of more ‘normal’ birds, is still a 
moot point. So far as we know, its mating 
has been witnessed by only one ornithologist 
—and its extremely interesting courtship has 
never been fully described. 

Much has been published on those two 
unwelcome aliens, the Starling and House 
Sparrow, and they are our most common- 
place birds. Yet their social relationships 
still present a host of unsolved problems that 
may be settled by any city-bound investiga- 
tor who will sufficiently concern himself 
with them. 
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Bob-white, 
Wren, and Song Sparrow—have received a 
great deal of attention from American stu- 


Three species—the House 


dents. Each has been written of in detail. 
Yet those who have been concentrating on 
these species would be the first to concede 
that the subjects are far from exhausted. 

Aside from these three, our knowledge of 
American species compares with our igno- 
rance as does recorded time with pre-history; 
so clean is the slate of our knowledge that 
one might say, without serious exaggeration, 
that any earnest worker may leave thereon 
marks as important in the field of ornithol- 
ogy as were the drawings of Altamira in 
human history. 

The migration of birds has been going on 
several weeks, as this issue of Birp-Lore is 
published. Meanwhile, thousands of bird- 
watchers are going afield each day if their 
available time, and dwelling-place, permit; 
otherwise, they are out over week-ends. 
They are intimately in touch with the 
changing cycle of bird-life. 

What will be the concrete result? If a 
fraction of one per cent of these eager, hard- 
working students take careful notes, consult 
the files of The Auk, Birp-Lorg, Bird-Banding, 
and other ornithological publications, to 
discover what earlier investigators have 
determined, and, after due consideration, 
publish their results, it will be a banner year 
in the history of American ornithology. And 
it will move these investigators, who ac- 
tually make use of their time afield, so much 
closer to the ornithological front rank 

It may be that, in the past, those who 
pursue bird-study as a hobby have hesitated 
to commit their conclusions to paper—or 
even to reach conclusions—because of their 
amateur status. With the example of 
European publication, and to a less extent 
American publication, before us, amateur 
standing is no longer sufficient excuse. In 
Germany, for example, some of the most 
significant population studies have been 
carried on by a Berlin businessman during 
his week-end and summer holidays. In this 
country one of our foremost students of 
population has had to prosecute his studies 
while earning his living in other fields. 

The birds are coming north, and it is only 
early April. Yet——— 

“Te is later than you think!"’ 


THE BLUEBIRD 


State Bird of Missouri 


State Bird of New York 
f THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
, Leaflet No. 24 
By Roger T. Peterson 
1 
PRING isn’t far away when the Bluebird comes. 
Robins and Red-wings may be fooled by January 
1 thaws, but not the Bluebird. At first it is but a mys- 
$ terious voice in the air which we hear on blue, still 
; mornings at the tail-end of the winter. We search the } 
sky, but usually the first Bluebird of the year goes Cer 
down on our list as ‘heard.’ ‘i 
: There are two other birds that are largely blue, the oe 
Blue Jay and the Indigo Bunting. The Bluebird is the ‘ 
' only one with a reddish breast. Remember this: 
Bluebird—Red breast 


Blue Jay—White breast 
Indigo Bunting—Blze breast 


A patriotic trio! The Bluebird more so than the others, 
because it combines all three colors. It is typically 
American. Thoreau said that it carries the sky on its 
back: Burroughs added, ‘‘and the earth on its breast.”’ 

Why is it that the early spring birds are day fliers, 
whereas most of those that come later fly at night? In 
the dead of night in May you can hear scores of little 
voices in the air, the lisps and chirps of migratory War- 
blers and Thrushes. On nights in March, not a sound 
is heard. The Bluebird, Robin, Red-wing, Meadow- 
lark and a score of others, nevertheless, are traveling 
northward at that time, but they make a leisurely 
journey during daylight hours. They do not hurry. If 
the weather is uncertain, they linger a few days. 

We have seen little parties of Bluebirds arrive on 
the shore of Lake Erie. The broad sheet of water 
stretched out to the horizon. After feeding for a few 
minutes along the beach they deliberately set out, one 
after another, across the waves. Ontario was about 
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two hours away. This is probably as lengthy a lap as 
they would ordinarily make on their journey north. 

Bluebirds were probably at one time commoner in 
the cities than they are now. In the ‘70's of the last 
century, the English Sparrows were, unfortunately, 
gaining a foothold in this country. They contested 
the rights of the Bluebirds to live about the buildings 
in the towns. The Sparrows, being non-migratory, 
were well established in these quarters when the Blue- 
birds returned from the South. There was nothing to 
do but move into the country. Fortunately, Sparrows 
seldom use abandoned Woodpecker holes and natural 
cavities in old decaying trees, so the Bluebirds were 
not disturbed further. 

Now this gentle bird is faced with another prob- 
lem, the Starling, also unhappily brought over from 
Europe. There is competition for both food and nest- 
ing-sites. Bluebirds depend on berry-bearing trees to 
tide them over when late snow-storms cover the 
ground in early spring. A roving flock of winter Star- 
lings can clean out a mountain-ash tree in a few hours. 
Nothing is left for the needy spring travelers. 

Luckily, Starlings cannot enter a hole with a diam- 
eter smaller than two inches. Remember, next time 
you build a bird-house, that an inch and a half en- 
trance will accommodate a Bluebird nicely. Fortu- 
nately Downy Woodpecker holes are just about that 
size. When the Downy abandons its home, our friend 
in blue moves in, but remodels the interior a bit with 
a lining of grass. Young Woodpeckers may be hardy 
enough to rest on a chip-strewn floor, but Bluebirds 
require a more comfortable cradle. Four or five eggs, 
pale blue in color, are laid. These take about a fort- 
night to hatch. 

Bluebirds have been known to use a great variety 
of nesting-sites. A story is told by Dr. T. S. Roberts 
of a pair of Bluebirds that refused to let discourage- 
ment be a factor in their lives. Their nest was started 
in a cannon on a university campus. They carried 
twigs and grass all one day, but the nest had to be 
removed the next morning when it came time for the 
artillery drill. The Bluebirds were not discouraged, 
but started all over again. For several days the nest 
was removed until, quite by accident one morning, a 
cadet rammed the cartridge in without thinking of the 
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nest. The gun would not go off. An examination 
showed that the female bird was inside and had been 
killed. The male, still determined to raise his family 
in that cannon, got himself another wife. They con- 
tinued to fill the big gun with straw until it had to be 
put away for the season in a shed. Finally their nest 
was built in a tree nearby. 

Though such a mild little bird, the Bluebird bravely 
faces constant difficulties. Things do not always go 
smoothly in their home. If it is not cats, it is Star- 
lings or English Sparrows. Even the little House 
Wren makes a nuisance of itself by dropping twigs 
and sticks right on top of the eggs or young while 
the parents are away. The most dreadful thing of 
all is the protocallifera fly, which sometimes gets into 
the nest. The larvz of the fly live under the nest 
materials during the day, and wriggle out at night 
and fasten themselves onto the young. The morning 
finds the little ones lifeless. 

Two broods are usually raised. The parents take 
turns on the eggs. At first the young are fed entirely 
on insects—over 75 per cent of the Bluebirds’ food 
consists of insects—beetles, grasshoppers, and cater- 
pillars. Later a few berries vary the diet. 

By the time they are well feathered they are very 
handsome, but quite unlike their parents. They are 
speckled, showing a definite resemblance to their close 
relatives, the Thrushes. Both Robins and Bluebirds 
are Thrushes, but it is only in their youthful days that 
their appearance betrays this relationship. 

The male takes the young around the neighborhood 
and shows them the best places to eat. These little 
fellows are very good-natured, considerate birdies and 
sometimes even help their mother feed the babies of 
the second brood. This is all good training for the 
following season, when they will very likely have 
families of their own. 

Most Bluebirds spend the winter in small flocks..in 
the southern part of the United States, but a few 
attempt to weather the blasts as far north as southern 
New York and New England—especially near the 
coast. It is always a surprise for Bostonians to find 
Bluebirds in midwinter on Cape Cod, only a few miles 
away. There they consort with the Myrtle Warblers, 
sitting hunch-shouldered on the telegraph wires or 
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wandering in little groups among 
the bayberries. A frugal fare of 
berries and a bed at night among 
the cedars is all the frigid North has 


Things 
1. Help the Bluebirds by building 


them a house. Your manual training 
instructor will assist you if you 
furnish these dimensions: 


5 x 5 inches 
8 inches 
6 inches 
11% inches 


A 14-inch hole will keep the Starlings out) 


floor of box 
depth of box 
hole above floor 
diameter of hole 


Birds are rather critical in their 
nest-box requirements, but so long 
as these are met the design does not 
matter. You can make the house as 
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to offer in December. The Blue- 
birds that winter in the sandhills of 
North Carolina, or in Tennessee, are 
more fortunate. 


to Do 


fancy or as plain as you desire. 
Place the house 5 or 6 feet from the 
ground. 

2. Have a bird-house exhibit on 
Arbor or Bird day. 

3. In your bird notebook make a 
comparative color-drawing of Blue- 
bird, Blue Jay and Indigo Bunting. 

4. Read in class: 

‘Bringing Up Bluebirds,’ Nature 
Magazine, July, 1925, p. 45. 

‘Help the Bluebirds,’ J. E. Mussel- 
man, Birp-Lore, January-February, 


1934, p. 9. 


Range 


There are two races, or subspecies 
of the Bluebird. 

Eastern Bluebird (Sialia sialis sia- 
lis). Eastern North America. Breeds 
from New Brunswick and Manitoba 
to the Gulf. Winters mainly in the 
southern United States. A few 
brave the winter rigors of south- 


ern New York and New England. 


Azure Bluebird (S. 5s. fulva). 
Found from the mountains of south- 
ern Arizona into Mexico. 

The Mountain Bluebird (S. curru- 
coides) and the races of the western 
Bluebird (S. mexicana) are found in 
the western United States. 


This and other Educational Leaflets are for sale, at 5 cents each, by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City. Lists given on request. 


On 


What of the Great White? Saving the Great 
White Heron from extinction is currently 
this Department's most urgent responsibil- 
ity. A letter, recently sent to our members, 
reported briefly on the results of the aérial 
survey of January 16 last. 

Another complete survey of the Great 
White's range was undertaken by Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., on February 27-28. He was 
assisted by Lieut. Comm. C. C. von Paulsen, 
U.S.C.G., Samuel A. Grimes, the Florida 
ornithologist and bird photographer, and 
Audubon Warden W. A. Bell. Squalls forced 
the plane back to its base after covering only 
the eastern half of the bird's range, but 
additional data supplied by Warden Bell 
and Mr. Grimes have made a fairly com- 
plete picture possible. 

The original survey of February, 1935, 
showed by actual count a total of 211 Great 
Whites. A post-hurricane survey resulted in 
an actual count of 146 birds. The present 
survey shows that there are slightly more 
than 200 birds in the entire range. This is 
encouraging and indicates successful rearing 
of young during the present breeding season, 
now almost completed. 

The birds were observed in ten different 
localities, from Pigeon Key, north of Tavern- 
ier, westward to the Bay Keys, north of 
Key West. This in itself is evidence of a 
recent redistribution, and, whereas in the 
middle of January there were no Great 
Whites observed east of a vertical line 
through Big Pine Key, they occurred at four 
stations in Florida Bay on this last survey, 
and three of these were nesting-sites 

Only three stations were what could 
reasonably be termed concentration points. 
These were occupied by 60, 30, and 15 birds 
respectively. The main concentration, 
guarded by Warden Bell since early Decem- 
ber, and visited by Sprunt and the writer in 
January, has enjoyed three months of abso- 
lute security. Reports of the destruction of 
both young and adult birds on Bay Keys, 
where 30 Great Whites are reported, have 
resulted in the transfer of Warden Bell to 
that area, which lies about 25 miles west 
of the Spanish Keys. The importance of 
frequent surveys is illustrated by this change, 
which would not have been effected except 


The Audubon Sanctuary Situation 


for Mr. Sprunt’s personal investigation of 
conditions. Previously the Spanish Keys 
boasted the only sizeable concentration, and 
only a scattering of individual Herons were 
observed in the vicinity of the Bay Keys, 
when inspected just prior to the winter 
nesting season. 

It may be predicted that the Spanish Keys 
will always be a favored nesting-place of 
the Great White, barring further fatalities. 
Sprunt writes: ‘The Spanish Keys are not 
land. The mangroves grow in water, and 
there is not so much as five square feet of 
even mud showing. The denseness of the 
growth totally precludes anyone disturbing 
the nests. It will be recalled that Bell stated 
in his reports that he could not make a 
count because he could not get into the 
rookery. When asked to do so, he spent the 
better part of two days trying, and succeeded 
in tearing his shirt and trousers to ribbons. 
No one who has not seen these conditions 
first hand can begin to understand the diffi- 
culty involved. Bell states that for many 
years the Spanish Keys have been watched 
and longed for by the.conchs, but they do 
not try it longer. One man, some years ago, 
set out to gain the nests after surveying all 
angles of the Key, and had the determination 
to get these particular birds because they 
were on Spanish Key. He worked hard for 
two full days and could not reach a single 
nest. The place is naturally impregnable, 
always has been, and will probably con- 
tinue so. No doubt, it is responsible for 
what numbers of Great Whites still exist in 
the western part of the range. Grimes 
attempted an entrance to see if he could set 
up his cameras but worked nearly two hours 
before he was fifty feet in. The taking in 
of any equipment was absolutely out of the 
question. The Spanish Key birds are as safe 
as if there were a wall of China about them. 
This, of course, is most encouraging in that 
it means there should always be a few birds 
there, and it will serve as a nucleus to keep 
extinction away. Of course, there is, on the 
other hand, always the possibility that some 
men will determine to hack a way through 
with axe, machete, or some such weapon, 
and simply stay there till they accomplish 
it, but it never has been done and perhaps 
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won't be until the Herons are wiped out 
everywhere else.”’ 

Warden Bell will patrol not only the Bay 
Keys but lesser groups of the big Herons 
on near-by keys. 

In Birp-Lore for November—December, 
1935, at the end of Mr. Sprunt’s comprehen- 
sive article, ‘The Great White Heron Today,’ 
there appeared a map showing the effect of 
the Labor Day hurricane. The center of the 
storm left behind it a swath of utter destruc- 
tion that still remains through much of 
western Florida Bay and on the Keys from 
Lower Matacumbe nearly as far westward 
as Bahia Honda. It is interesting to note 
that the present rookeries of the Great White 
avoid this desolate swath as if it were 
plague-ridden! 

Important Changes in South Florida: The 
bottom is constantly dropping out of the 
barometer in tropical Florida, but it is our 
impression that if we had a sensitive instru- 
ment down there capable of recording 
‘warden troubles,’ it would hold its own 
with all the barometers along the Gulf! 
When the various factors are known and 


understood our difficulties are readily 


analyzed, but a solution is not easy. During 
January the writer and Alexander Sprunt, 
Jr., spent several intensive days in Florida 


meeting wardens and studying warden 
problems 

The solution we hit on may be expressed 
in the one word boats. We have been operat- 
ing our warden service in the mangrove 
channels of southwest Florida without our 
own boats, and when men were hired for 
warden duty a prerequisite was the posses 
sion of a boat. In reality, we were primarily 
hiring boats rather than men. 

We have now transferred the large cabin 
cruiser Widgeon from the Rainey Sanctuary 
in Louisiana to Florida, where it will be 


maintained as a base ship. We have also 


purchased a small speedboat for patrol. The - 


patrol-boat has been named the Guy Bradley, 
in honor of the Audubon warden killed by 
plume-hunters in that same region thirty 
years ago. 

Our Supervisor of Southern Sanctuaries, 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., has been given full 
charge of warden personnel in his extensive 
district, and late in February he revamped 
the south Florida force to fit in with our 
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new plans. Formerly the U. S. Game Man- 
agement Agent for Florida, Jay V. Kelsey, 
supervised personnel, but the press of regular 
duties prevented Mr. Kelsey from giving 
these matters adequate attention and, at his 
suggestion, Mr. Sprunt is now in complete 
charge of this end of the work. The Asso- 
ciation is grateful to Mr. Kelsey for the 
invaluable coéperation that he has so 
whole-heartedly given us, and for the inspir- 
ation of his enthusiasm. 

Splendid Cooperation of Coast Guard: We 
cannot be too loud in our praises of Lieut. 
Comm. von Paulsen of the Miami Air Base, 
U.S.C.G. His interest in our problems and 
appreciation of our efforts have resulted in 
a codperation that has already worked 
wonders. Besides invaluable aérial surveys 
of the range of the Great White Heron— 
invaluable in giving us frequent and com- 
plete information on the distribution and 
condition of that struggling species—the 
Commander has helped us to locate inland 
rookeries of the elusive Spoonbill, thus 
partially brushing aside one of the most 
vexing mysteries of Florida bird-life. 

Further Spoonbill Discoveries: It begins to 
look as if the Roseate Spoonbill is really a 
success story. During the last two years our 
program has called for special efforts on 
behalf of this hitherto rare and uncertain 
species. Since the days of Audubon, when 
the brilliant wing and tail feathers of the 
Spoonbill were already an article of trade 
among the negroes and Indians of Florida, 
the fortunes of this bird have been uncertain. 
Ornithological literature reveals the in- 
frequency with which the species was ob- 
served. As a breeding bird in the United 
States, the Spoonbill apparently disappeared 
altogether, except for a few birds that per- 
sisted in the mangrove jungles of south 
Florida. 

Last year our efforts were rewarded with 
the discovery of four new rookeries, two in 
Texas and two in Florida. In recent weeks 
we have uncovered three additional nesting- 
sites in Florida. The first of these was 
reported to us by Mr. and Mrs. James Mur- 
dock, enthusiastic members of the Linnaean 
Society of New York. It is located in a 
strangely inaccessible portion of the Florida 
Keys and reports indicate that young and 
old birds alike have been killed by the na- 
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tives; the young, as usual, for food. These 
Spoonbills had completed their nesting early 
and have now dispersed. Mr. Sprunt visited 
the locality late in February and plans were 
made to provide warden service just as soon 
as needed. 

The next two discoveries are an immediate 
result of our recent changes in warden 
service, and the spirited codperation of 
Lieut. Comm. von Paulsen. We have placed, 
in charge of wardens on the southwest coast 
of Florida, a man whose knowledge of rook 
ery birds and their movements is unusual. 
Early in March he joined the Commander 
in an exploratory flight over certain parts 
of the southern Florida peninsula. Eight 
new rookeries were located, two of them 
containing ‘pinks. These were in a section 
of the Big Cypress where their presence had 
long been suspected. Plans are being carried 
out for their protection. 

Violations Stopped on the Kissimmee: Last 
year reports and rumors of excessive egg- 
collecting on the Kissimmee Prairie in 
Florida culminated in a thorough investi- 
gation by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., acting on 
behalf of the Audubon Association. The 
information gleaned by Mr. Sprunt indicated 
an amazing traffic in the eggs of important 
species like the Florida Crane, Caracara, 
Limpkin, Florida Burrowing Owl, and 
others. At least one professional agent had 
been cruising over the Prairie with a car 
and a four-wheel trailer, the latter equipped 
with built-in cabinets in which to hold sets 
of eggs. In spite of carefully restricted per- 
mits, these operations continued. Besides a 
trailer the professional collector maintained 
a crew of guides and negro ‘climbers.’ That 
such a situation should exist shows not only 
the lack of enforcement by Florida author- 
ities, whose duty it is to protect these birds, 
but also furnishes an illustration of the pres- 
sure exerted by the existence of a commercial 
market for the eggs of rare North American 
birds. 

The first step was to supply enforcement. 
In January last the Association placed a 
warden on the Prairie whose sole duty is to 
prevent the taking of eggs or skins of 
threatened species. Obviously, in an area 
of many hundred square miles it is impossible 
for a single warden to be in every strategic 
locality at once. Therefore, experiments 
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were conducted with a rubber stamp and 
indelible pad, and the eggs of Caracaras, 
Cranes, and other birds carefully and ir- 
retrievably marked with the words ‘Nat'l. 
Assoc. Audubon Soc’s.’ We found that the 
birds didn't mind and we felt that these 
marked egg-shells would be of mighty little 
value as collectors’ items. This ‘rubber 
stamp warden’ is now operating in a whole- 
sale manner and ought to prove exceedingly 
effective. 

Warden Marvin Chandler, who has charge 
of the Prairie patrol, makes a daily report 
of his activities and of the birds and nests 
observed. The numbers of Cranes, Caracaras, 
and Limpkins are very encouraging. Not 
very many Burrowing Owls have been re- 
ported. Excessive rains have made the 
season about six weeks late and most of the 
road impassable. But Mr. Sprunt, who was 
in the field with Warden Chandler the first 
of March, reports: ‘‘Chandler took me 
through sections that I should never have 
dreamed of putting a car into. He has a 
Model-A Ford which certainly performs 
feats of getting places unequal to any I have 
seen."’ It is apparent that we can depend 
on Chandler to cover the ground. 

The Glossy Ibis: an Enigma? The Eastern 
Glossy Ibis is in many respects the problem 
child of North American birds. It is a fascin- 
ating species, and if our interest in its wel- 
fare were all that was required it would be 
far more numerous and more generally dis- 
tributed than is the case. Its nesting in this 
country is confined to the state of Florida, 
although suspected in Louisiana, where it 
is, however, confused with the White 
faced Glossy Ibis. But even in Florida the 
nesting habits of the ‘Black Curlew’ are 
nothing if not enigmatical. 

The marshes of the upper St. John’s River 
were long a favorite habitat for this species, 
but they have nested there very sparingly 
of recent years, if at all. In one of our 
Audubon sanctuaries we guarded seven pairs 
last season, and in 1934 a dozen pairs in 
another sanctuary area. At still other points 
in Florida the Glossy Ibis has been occasion- 
ally reported in flocks of 50 or more, and 
within recent weeks one group of 38 birds 
was reported. 

But there are only two or three localities 
where we could predict the nesting of the 
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Glossy Ibis with any certainty. And in each 
of these instances there would be a consider- 
able doubt, not dissipated until the nests 
and eggs were actually observed. 

In addition, it may be that the Glossy 
Ibis requires something more than warden 
service. At Orange Lake the birds of this 
species that nested there were guarded by 
an efficient warden and appeared to have 
selected a favorable environment. Yet they 
never increased greatly in numbers and for 
long periods were totally absent from the 
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rookery. Is there an important ecological 
relationship that is deficient or lacking in 
Florida? Is some other factor militating 
against the species? The normal urge of any 
animal is to spread out and increase its 
range. 

We are inaugurating a thorough investi- 
gation of the status, habits, and relation- 
ships of the Glossy Ibis, and will make 
every reasonable effort to improve its condi- 
tion as a breeding species in the United 
States.—R. P. A. 


Two charges of the Kissimmee warden 


Essay Contest Arouses Wide 
Interest 
The Audubon Association Essay Contest, 
details concerning which were given in the 


last issue of Birp-Loreg, has evoked an inter- 
est that has been reported from virtually 
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every state in the Union, and from Canada. 
While the contest does not close until the 
end of April, and since it is, therefore, im- 
possible to gain any idea as to the number 
of entries to expect, there is evidence that 
they will outnumber the total of any con- 
test ever held by the Association, 
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GEORGE M. WRIGHT 
1904-1936 


On February 25, 1936, the National Park 
Service lost through death, in an unavoid- 
able automobile accident near Deming, N. 
M., its oldest park superintendent in view 
of service and experience, and its Chief of 
the Wildlife Division. Mr. Roger W. Toll, 
Superintendent of Yellowstone National 
Park, and Mr. George M. Wright, Chief, 
Wildlife Division, were members of a special 
commission investigating the possibility of 
international parks and wild-life refuges, 
along with officials from Mexico. 

The scientific interests of George Melendez 
Wright tended toward ornithology, mam- 
malogy, and wild-life protection. Born in 
San Francisco, Calif., June 20, 1904, he ob- 
tained his early education in the public 
schools and entered the State University in 
neat-by Berkeley. While in high school he 
became interested in long hiking trips in- 
volving field identification of plants and 
animals, and joined Audubon Society field- 
trips to perfect his acquaintance with birds. 

Beginning in 1930, he organized, at his 
own expense, a wild-life survey of the 
National Parks to discover and report on 
the existing status of wild life, to assist in 
solving urgent animal problems, and to 
develop a well-defined wild-life policy for 
the park system. This survey brought to 
the Park Service its first current knowledge 
of vital wild-life problems and resulted in a 
definite written wild-life policy. Mr. 
Wright took special interest in providing 
safety for the breeding Trumpeter Swans in 
Yellowstone and at Red Rock Lakes, 
Montana. Real accomplishment was 
achieved through increased safety within the 
park and through the establishment of the 
Red Rock Lakes Biological Survey Refuge. 

During the past three years, Mr. Wright 
organized and brought into efficient service 
a Wildlife Division which handles all animal 
problems of the National Park Service. On 
detail to Washington, he organized and 
supervised the group of wild-life technicians 
who now contribute so largely to better 
wild-life management in both national and 
state parks. His extraordinary ability and 
personality were bringing him to a place of 


leadership in the conservation field, as 
evidenced by the part he played in the recent 
North American Wildlife Conference. He 
always sought practical solutions of prob- 
lems, but without concession to a selfish or 
economic viewpoint, intent upon holding 
to ideals. 

Notable among Mr. Wright's published 
articles are those found in ‘Fauna of the 
National Parks,’ Nos. 1 and 2. His fine ideal- 
ism and esthetic approach are exemplified 
in ‘Men and Birds in Joint Occupation of 
National Parks’ and ‘The Primitive Persists 
in Bird Life of Yellowstone Park,’ both of 
which appeared first in The Condor. The 
following quotation from the latter paper 
indicates his constant effort to philosophize 
and present in simple form a worth-while 
thought: 

‘Sometimes while I am watching these 
birds [Trumpeter Swans] on the water, the 
illusion of the untouchability of this wilder- 
ness becomes so strong that it is stronger 
than reality, and the polished roadway be- 
comes the illusion, the mirage that has no 
substance. The impression of the persistence 
of the primitive is strongest in those exciting 
minutes when the birds are observed strug- 
gling to outwit their natural enemies or in 
a competition against one another, them- 
selves oblivious to all but the primeval urge 
of the moment.”’ 

Including short notes, Wright's total pub- 
lications, appearing mostly in The Condor, 
The Gull, and the Journal of Mammalogy, 
amounted to nearly twenty. 

A full picture of George Wright shows 
him a young naturalist of great promise 
with good scientific background, devoted to 
promoting conservation of wild life and with 
exceptional ability to analyze needs and pro- 
mote effective means of accomplishment. 
Added, were extraordinary personal quali- 
ties, broad cultural attainment, and great 
ability as a public contact man. He was 
taken at a time when achievement was ex- 
panding rapidly and there was promise of 
outstanding service to the conservation 
cause.—Harotp C. Bryant, Assistant Direc- 
tor, National Park Service. 
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Washington, D. C., Feb. 5: ‘‘The Audu- 
bon Association,"’ said John H. Baker, 
Executive Director, in a speech to the dele- 
gates to the North American Wild Life 
Conference, ‘‘is already battling in the front 
line for you and for your and your children’s 
social, recreational, and material welfare 
through combating the principal forces of 
destruction depleting our wild-life resources. 
How? By fighting on national as well as 
local battlefronts such forces of destruction 
as pollution, erosion, wasteful lumbering, 
over-grazing, over-hunting, unwise reclama- 
tion and drainage, invasion of wilderness 
areas, engineering projects damaging to 
wild-life habitats, and political appoint- 
ments to Federal and state conservation 
agencies. Did you realize that, or did you 
simply think that the scope of our activities 
is limited to the stimulation of bird-study, 
the encouragement of feeding stations, and 
the maintenance of sanctuaries? I wonder 
if you did? 

‘I speak,’’ said Mr. Baker, ‘‘from the 
standpoint of the non-sportsman, although 
you will understand that my remarks are 
necessarily limited to discussion of points 
of view and activities of the Audubon Asso- 
ciation, for which I am authorized to speak. 

‘“We are now guarding 286,400 acres with 
56 principal species in 303 nesting colonies 
concentrated in 147 areas in 36 sanctuaries 
It is our view that such action constitutes 
an important contribution by non-sports- 
men, although we have, I am glad to say, 
a very considerable number of sportsmen 
members who thus contribute to the sanc- 
tuary activity. 

“Dr. Frank M. Chapman once said that 
the egg of the Murre might well be said to 
be diplomatic; although laid on a narrow 
shelf hundreds or thousands of feet above 
the sea, the shape of the egg is such that 
when disturbed it goes just so far and no 
farther. I am going to venture, therefore, 
to touch on several issues which tend to 
divide some of us now seeking joint ac.ion 
to conserve and restore wild life, and in so 
doing I hope to be diplomatic. As more or 
less of a newcomer in the conservation field, 
[ am impressed with what seems to me to 
be the fact that most of these issues do not 
involve a flat Yes or No solution, but that 
there is very great need of a somewhat new 
orientation of viewpoint in certain quarters. 
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“It has been quite a common practice, 
consistent with human nature, to establish 
shooting-grounds in the midst of a sanc- 
tuary, of in an area contiguous therewith, 
thus taking direct advantage of the concen- 
tration of water-fowl in the sanctuary by 
luring them to the enclosed or adjacent 
shooting-ground. Would you say that those 
taking this action could be said to be ac- 
al primarily by a conservation or resto- 
ration motive? 

‘There is the question of predator control 
at game refuges and farms. There is wide 
variance as to the extent of this practice in 
different localities, but such control results 
in the destruction of many forms of wild 
life in the belief that this is desirable in 
order to produce, at the least cost, the 
maximum number of shootable targets or 
salable birds or animals. After all, the prop- 
agator rather than the native wild life is 
responsible for the interference with the 
natural conditions, and we would encourage 
our game-breeder friends to recognize the 
fact that other people in the community 
may well attach as much or more value to 
the birds or animals being controlled as to 
the Pheasants, rabbits, or whatnot which 
are being artificially propagated. We would 
further encourage them to take pride in the 
minimizing of control rather than pride, as 
is now so often the case, in the extent of 
control, as evidenced by the common pe 
of nailing wings and feet to the gamekeeper's 
lodge or barn door. 

‘The problem furnished by control exer- 
cised at fish hatcheries is essentially similar. 
We recognize that where the pond is sizable 
or the Pheasants are out in the rearing field 
in the spring, it may be difficult to minimize 
control. We feel confident that the ultimate 
solution will involve natural control; in the 
interim we would urge consideration of 
screening of small pool and pens as an 
artificial compromise that would certainly 
lessen destruction. 

“We have examined the reading matter 
on the licenses issued to hunters and fisher- 
men in the several states and find that in 
three cases the hunters are deliberately 
encouraged, by reading matter on the license, 
to destroy many forms of wild life described 
as vermin. It seems to us that that view- 

yint constitutes an inherited relic wholly 
inconsistent with the findings of modern 
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unbiased research experts such as, for ex- 
ample, Aldo Leopold of Wisconsin, Ralph 
King of Minnesota, Paul Errington of Iowa, 
and Walter P. Taylor of Texas. I wonder if 
many of us may not have been reacting super- 
ficially to circumstantial evidence and in so 
doing have ignorantly acted against our 
own economic best interests. 

‘There is a great deal of control of so- 
called predatory animals and rodents carried 
on, largely in the western United States, by 
lait ond state agencies. We are of the 
opinion that much of this is not only un- 
necessary but unwise, and is itself the 
primary cause of demands for further con- 
trol of other species on which these animals 
have normally preyed. Probably those now 
asking for such control are only partially 
responsible for the conditions a which 
they have to contend as the result of land 
abuse. This problem is tied in with the 
whole question of range restoration, which 
is apt to take at least a generation even if 
the best knowledge and intelligence be 
applied to the solution. We would encour- 
age the Federal and state agencies concerned 
to adopt a viewpoint of pride in the number 
of acres removed from the category requiring 
control rather than to take pride in the 
number of acres controlled. 

“In much of the control work in recent 
years the CCC boys have been used, and we 
view with abhorrence the instruction of 
these boys in the distribution of poison. 
After all, we do not call upon the youngsters 
in the family to drown the kittens which 
are the result of our own past mistakes in 
cat-Management. 

“Quite a few of my hunting friends seem 
to feel that, because they pay a few dollars 
and cents for a license, they thereby acquire 
a sort ef ace lien on the game and a prior 
right to determine the regulations as to its 
take. There is no legal justification what- 
ever for such a viewpoint. What they buy 
when they get a license is a privilege to 
shoot certain wild-life species which are the 
property of the citizens as a whole. We 
would feel that the adoption of this con- 
ception that it is a privilege and not a right, 
and action consistent with that viewpoint, 
would greatly minimize friction between 
land-owners and non-shooters, on the one 
hand, and the license-holders on the other. 

“The bulk of the funds received by the 
conservation departments and game com- 
Missions today is spent on artificial propa- 
gation of game species to be released to 
shoot. All too little is being spent for 
education, enforcement, and research. We 
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feel that the time has come, therefore, to 
ask our legislators to appropriate money 
from the general tax pot for at least a gener- 
ous proportion of the expense of the pe 
tective agencies. Until such action be taken, 
we shall doubtless continue to witness 
totally inadequate expenditure on education, 
enforcement, and research. The need of this 
action is, in fact, rather implied in the call- 
ing of this conference on the basis that all 
groups among our Citizens interested in wild- 
life conservation and restoration, for what- 
ever reason, get together for joint action. 

“I have ventured to make these remarks 
because I feel so strongly that the solution 
of the issues involved is primarily of edu- 
cational character. 

“No matter what we do now to restore 
and conserve wild-life resources, there will 
be no permanency to the program unless we 
ak ie bringing home to our children 
the vital import to them of preservation of 
wild life. We are coming to realize that the 
teaching of those qualities which make for 
good citizenship is of equal, if not greater, 
importance than the teaching of certain 
mental gymnastics which have long been in 
vogue. I hope that we are to enjoy that 
more abundant leisure of which we have 
heard so much; at least there seems to be a 
trend in that direction. What more profit- 
able use of leisure can you envisage than 
appreciative use of the outdoors? 

“It is an interesting fact that a judge of 
Children’s Court, who has kept a careful 
record for many years, has yet to find a 
single case of juvenile delinquency where 
the child had any appreciation of nature. 

‘The old idea in nature education recog 
nized the natural collecting instinct in 
children. Boys and girls like to collect most 
anything—discouraged nails and old tin 
cans—but the collections were usually an 
end in themselves and resulted in nothing 
more than piles of dried rubbish and pickled 
post mortems. There were also memory tests 
with badges awarded, and the children were 
little interested in the subject but wanted 
the badges. 

“We are trying to get teachers, youth 
leaders, and children out of doors, doing 
something for a purpose. Children brought 
into contact with the marvels of nature 
experience an emotional response to beauty 
and an intellectual response to curiosity. 
We have enrolled over 5,000,000 children in 
Junior Audubon Clubs in the schools and 
this current year, according to present indi- 
cations, we shall enroll Sonal 300,000. 
You will observe that we have just scratched 
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the surface, inasmuch as some 37,000,000 
children are now in the schools of the United 
States. We have no patent on our materials 
and ideas in connection with this work. 
We encourage you to make the fullest 
possible use of them 

‘Now, this furnishing of leaflets, with 
colored pictures and outlined drawings for 
crayoning or painting, and a button and a 
magazine to the teacher was well enough, 
but frequently it did not develop sustained 
genuine interest on the part of the child. 
What was the trouble? Well, teachers keep 
coming to us to ask how they can convey 
their own interest and enthusiasm to the 
children. The teaching of those methods is 
not part of the training of a teacher. Recog- 
nizing, then, the urgent need for adult train- 
ing, we are establishing this coming summer, 
on the coast of Maine, the Audubon Nature 
Camp, primarily for teachers. The main 
objective will be to convey a knowledge of 
methods which have been successfully used 
in stimulating sustained genuine interest of 
children and others in birds, flowers, trees, 
marine life, etc. There will be no ‘ologies’ 
and no pretense at scientific education. There 
will be concentration on field observation 
and on giving to each camper a definite 
project program for the ensuing school year 
or twelve-month 

‘We feel that these educational endeavors 
of ours, through interest clubs in the schools 
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and youth groups and through the nature 
training of teachers, are fundamental ele- 
ments in the objective that we are all seek- 
ing, namely, bringing home to the children 
the vital import to them of the preservation 
of our wild life. They are contributions of 
non-sportsmen to wild-life conservation. 

‘“We recognize the need of a syllabus and 
a pamphlet of source materials to aid those 
who may be confronted with the job of 
inaugurating the nature educational plan in 
any state. Too often there is a great deal of 
hullabaloo about the importance of making 
nature education part of the regular curric- 
ulum, but when the law putting that idea 
into effect goes through, usually no one is 
ready with a plan and the working out of 
such a plan is neither easy nor can it be 
quickly consummated. We are working 
along these lines and will welcome the co- 
operation of others. 

“Let me repeat that the Audubon Asso- 
ciation stands for the preservation of an 
adequate breeding stock of all forms of native 
wild life and po na to arouse the public 
to act to preserve its rightful inheritance 
for its own social, recreational and material 
welfare. Will you join with us, as we will 
with you, in efforts to bring about a happier 
and brighter future, in which nature appre- 
ciation may be widespread and the problems 
of enforcement and regulation consequently 
greatly minimized?" 


Drainage and Wild Life 


The fact that organizations concerned 
with the destruction of marshes by drainage 
are, as the result of the pressure of public 
opinion, beginning to realize that wild life 
and people interested in it have certain 
rights, was evident at the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Mosquito Extermination 
Commission, held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 4-6. Complaints of interference with 
mosquito-control activities by champions 
of wild-life conservation were frequent; 
they were, in fact, accused of having—in the 
person of sportsmen of Atlantic County, 
N. J.—blocked both appropriations for mos- 
quito control and continuance of CCC camps 
engaged in mosquito-control work in the 
county. In contrast with this, W. S. Cork- 
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ran, in charge of mosquito eradication in 
Delaware, reported notable progress, though 
depending almost entirely on CCC labor. It 
seems significant that Mr. Corkran’s entire 
program is predicated on giving as complete 
protection as possible to wild life. In this 
he has the advantage of advice from the 
U. S. Biological Survey. 

While not reported at the Atlantic City 
meeting, it is interesting to note that the 
Suffolk County (N. Y.) Mosquito Exter- 
mination Commission, acting on the advice 
of the Audubon Association, More Game 
Birds in America, and local sportsmen, has 
agreed to modify its control methods in 
order that wild life might be injured as 
little as possible.—W. V. 


The President of the United States sent the 
following message to those in attendance at 
the North American Wildlife Conference 
held February 3-7, 1936, in Washington: 


To tHe NortH American WiLp.iFE Con 

FERENCE: ; 

I regret my inability to extend a personal 
welcome to you or to participate personally 
in your discussion. Because this is impos- 
sible, I have asked Secretary Wallace to con- 
vey my best wishes for a most successful and 
profitable meeting. 

It has long been my feeling that there 
has been lack of a full and complete public 
realization of our wildlife plight, of the 
urgency of it, and of the many social and 
economic values that wildlife has to our 
people. This, and the firm belief in the 
ability of the American people to face facts, 
to analyze problems, and to work out a 
program which might remedy the situation, 
is what impelled me to call the North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference. 

Our present wildlife situation is more than 
a local one. It is national and international. 
I sincerely hope that with the help of good 
neighbors to the north and south of us, your 
Conference will unite upon a common pur- 
pose and a common program. 

You have been told that this Conference is 
an open forum; that it is entirely autono- 
mous; that its future is subject to its own 
decisions. This is as it should be, for it 
makes it possible for you as representatives 
of thousands of wildlife organizations with 
millions of interested and zealous members 
to make effective progress in restoring and 
conserving the vanishing wildlife resources 
of a continent 


The principal objective of this Conference 
was the setting up of a mechanism for the 
distribution of information on conservation 
matters to individuals throughout the na- 
tion, such that they might be informed and 
proceed to notify their legislative representa- 
tives as to their opinion. This objective was 
attained by unanimous vote to establish the 
General Wildlife Federation, and J. N. 
Darling was elected Acting President with 
general acclaim. The organization is tem- 
porary until such time as a permanent con- 
stitution may be adopted. A temporary con- 
stitution was agreed upon at the Conference, 
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simply as a basis for discussion in the period 
intervening before reassembling of delegates 
to set up a permanent organization. In the 
meantime, state and county units are in 
process of formation and permanent officers 
of such units are being selected to replace the 
temporary state and regional representatives 
chosen by state and regional caucuses at the 
Washington Conference. 

A booklet entitled ‘Suggested Plans and 
Information for Use in the Formation of 
County and State Wildlife Federations,’ has 
been issued. Copies of this booklet may be 
obtained—until the supply is exhausted— 
from the temporary office of the General 
Wildlife Federation, 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ills. The following extracts 
therefrom contain the gist of the instructions 
and cautions expressed by Mr. Darling. 
They appear herewith in the order in which 
they appear in that booklet and with the 
same italics: 


At best there have been only a few out of 
many supporters who have contacted our 
Government officials in the interest of wild- 
life conservation. Speaking bluntly, our 
= has failed to achieve results, and 
the plain, bare fact of the matter is that 
elected officials pay little attention to com- 
mittee representation, petitions or resolu- 
tions. It takes direct word from their voting 
constituents to affect their action. 

The object of this Federation will be to keep the 
individuals informed of the needs, crises and 
information relative to Governmental activities, 
or lack of them, in the field of conservation, and 
thereby enable the voter to intelligently register his 
opinion with the designated public offictals. 

The simplest method of obtaining a na- 
tural working Federation would be, first, to 
coérdinate existing organizations with the 
present enrollment of individuals. Later ad- 
ditional enrollment may be accomplished by 
soliciting individual membership in the 
Federation. ‘A less cumbersome method of 
including individuals not already members 
of a local organization would be to suggest 
that they affiliate with one of the organiza- 
tions already in the field. 

Caution No. 1: In the organization of 
county and state federations, avoid the error 
of delegating your demands to any representa- 
tive or council and presuming that they will 
tend to the duties and demands you wish 
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carried out. The elected officials of the 
Federation are in general only means of 
simplifying the transmittal of information. 
The sole purpose of this Federation is to get 
word down to the voters and have them do the 
speaking directly to their elected officials of 
government 

Caution No. 2: The mechanism will be 
more effective if the Federation is free from 
elected or appointed Government officials 

No group of citizens could conscientiously 
commit themselves to exert such powerful 
influence without adequate information on 
which to base their judgments. Therefore 
the Federation may serve the double purpose 
of providing a mechanism for distribution of facts 
and data on wildlife problems as well as calling 
for the support of worthy projects. 

First, our friends must be informed of 
emergencies and be given facts that will 
allow them to make up their own intelligent 
opinion. When that has been accomplished 
the individual should see that the elected 
officials, for whom he or she votes, are made 
aware of the conservation opinion. ‘Write 
to your Congressmen"’ is a trite and shop 
worn recipe, but writing to your Congress- 
men, your State Representative, your Gov 
ernor, and your Senator, is, after all, part of 
the duty of an American citizen 

The whole idea of the Federation, then, is 
to set up a mechanism whereby the individu 
als may be kept informed and do their own 
protesting cal eieadiion in time to have a 
bearing on officials’ activities 

The Federation is to make it possible for 
the individual to know and act in the major 
emergencies affecting the entire wildlife 
restoration field. It is mot to select some one 
to represent you in the state or in Washing- 
ton, and to voice your opinion, but to do just 
the opposite, i. e.: bring the word to you and let 
you do the voicing of your own opinions 

The success of the new Federation depends 
wholly on the responsiveness of the indi 
vidual. It will be successful if you use it. 

As soon as sufficient county units have been 
organized, the state councils will be called, 
and when one-half of the states have con 
solidated their organization, a meeting of 
the National Councilors, selected by the 
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states, will be called by the acting president 
of the National Federation. 

No mention has been made of financing the 
Federation. This question has been pur- 
posely left out of the preliminary discussions 
and organization, first, because the success or 
failure of the Federation depends upon popu- 
lar interest and the willingness of individuals 
to perform such voluntary duties as are 
within their power and unless the project has 
sufficient promise to call forth spontaneous 
volunteer service it must fail; second, because 
if conservationists are willing to contribute 
their services, the cost of maintaining the 
National Federation will be small; the 
various states and counties may choose their 
own widely diverging methods of conducting 
their own affairs with or without paid execu- 
tives, and until the Federation becomes an 
official organization and proves its worth cer- 
tainly even the friends of conservation would 
not willingly commit themselves to an assess- 
ment for it. One of the first principles of 
conservation should be to conserve and in 
their own Federation to avoid first of all a 
costly overhead expense. 

In some states the Committees of Five have 
chosen to call a state meeting as a prelimi 
nary to setting up county organizations. 
The problem of ‘selling the general Federa 
tion program to key men or women in the 
counties is an important one and a state pep 
meeting may be deemed the wisest policy, 
but since any preliminary state meeting must 
be without accredited representatives of the 
various county organizations it must be 
called with the full understanding that a 
second state meeting of the accredited county 
representatives must be held before any official 
recognition can be given to its actions or a 
state constitution can be adopted. 


Another important development an- 
nounced at the Washington Conference was 
the negotiation of a treaty between Mexico 
and the United States along the same general 
lines as the Migratory Bird Treaty between 
Great Britain, and the United 
States. It is expected that this new treaty 
will shortly be ratified by both countries 


SRECE 


Our elected officials and legislators are 
subjected to more or less constant pressure 
from minority interests to approve projects 
and appropriate funds for work seriously 
destructive of wild life. Current examples 
include the following: 


Tue Granp Lake-Bic THOMPSON 
Diversion Project 


This is authorized in a rider to the De- 
partment of Interior Appropriation Bill pro- 
viding for the digging of a 13-mile tunnel 
through Rocky Mountain National Park, to 
transform Grand Lake into a reservoir, and 
to build some 8,000 feet of covered ditch 
within the Park in order to divert water from 
the Colorado River watershed into the Platte 
River watershed. This primarily in the 
interest of beet-sugar growers in eastern 
Colorado. 

The Congress, by amendment to the Fed- 
eral Power Act, has enunciated the policy 
that National Parks should be exempt from 
power projects. The scheme to divert the 
waters of beautiful Grand Lake and to tunnel 
through the heart of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park involves the development of 
power. In the building of the tunnel the dis 
position of debris will deface the landscape 
and leave a scar on the wilderness character 
of the Park and its environs. We have no 
faith in promises to maintain the level of 
Grand Lake if water becomes needed for 
power or growing crops in dry years. We 
submit that this project violates the most 
sacred principle of National Parks, namely, 
freedom from commercial or economic ex- 
ploitation, and that if approved by Congress 
it will establish a precedent for the commer- 
cial invasion of other parks. We urge you to 
write your senators and congressmen de- 
manding that this project be stopped. 

A statement to the above effect has been 
printed and distributed with the joint en- 
dorsement of the following organizations: 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
Izaak Walton League of America 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 


ENGINEERING PROJECTS DESTRUCTIVE 
OF WILD-LIFE HABITAT 


American Planning and Civic Association 
The American Forestry Association 

The Garden Club of America 

American Wildlife Institute 

The National Parks Association 

The Society of American Foresters 

The American Association of Museums 
National Conference on State Parks 
Massachusetts Forest and Park Association 
The Wilderness Society 


ExpPLOITATION OF THE GLACIER Bay 
NaTioNAL MONUMENT IN ALASKA 


The Audubon Association is strongly op 
posed to the passage of H. R. 9275, now 
referred to the House Public Lands Commit- 
tee, Representative Rene L. DeRouen, 
Chairman, as this bill would permit pros 
pecting and mining on the area and would 
defeat the principal purpose for which this 
Monument is established and establish a 
precedent which would constitute a dire 
threat to every other such area under the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

Particular features of the Glacier Bay 
National Monument are the Muir Glacier 
and the great quantities of birds of various 
species nesting in colonies within the limits 
of the Monument. 

In this case we would urge you to protest 
to Mr. Rene L. DeRouen as Chairman of the 
House Public Lands Committee, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Tue Trans-Ftoripa CANAL 


In the opinion of the Florida State Geolo 
gist, the construction of this sea-level canal, 
cutting through the Ocala limestone forma 
tion, would seriously lower the water table 
through south Florida and permit infiltration 
of salt water into the headwaters of the St. 
John’s River. 

It would, then, be seriously damaging to 
wild-life habitat conditions in the upper 
St. John’s and the upper Oklawaha River 
districts, in which many rare and spectacular 
species of wild life survive and are, in fact, 
under guardianship of this Association. It 
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threatens wild-life habitat throughout south 
Florida, including the region which is 
scheduled to become the Everglades National 
Park in 1939 and the Seminole Indian reserva 
tion in Hendry County. 

These points are quite aside from economic 
injury to the agricultural population in south 
Florida. 

On March 17, the United States Senate 
refused, by a vote of 39 to 34, to appropriate 
any money for continuation of work on this 
project. Only President Roosevelt can revive 
it now, and he candoso only by keeping it go- 
ing with relief funds. In this case we would 
recommend lodging your protest against the 
allocation of any relief funds for this purpose 
with the President of the United States. 

The canal was to have been dug for 200- 
odd miles at about $1,000,000 a mile from the 
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mouth of the St. John’s River, near Jackson- 
ville on the east coast, to Port Inglis on the 
west coast, following in general the course 
of the lower St. John’s, the Oklawaha, and 
the Withlacoochee Rivers. 


Tue Cooper-SaNnTEE River Diversion 
Project 

This has previously been mentioned in 
Birp-Lore on page 443 of the December, 
1935, and page 40 of the February, 1936, 
issues. Construction is held up at the present 
time by injunction suits by public utility 
companies operating in South Carolina. 
Here again provision of funds for the work is 
up to the President of the United States, as 
Congress has not provided any. If you have 
not already done so, we encourage you to 
lodge your protests with the President. 


SANCTUARY FUNDS GENEROUSLY SUBSCRIBED 


The appeal for funds to permit continu- 
ation and extension of sanctuary activities 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies was met by such a generous re- 
sponse that, by March 17, something over 
half the funds needed were subscribed. This 
sum, $5351.43, was donated by less than 
one-tenth of the members of the Association. 
If the remaining members should give only 
a dollar each, this important activity would 
be underwritten for the fiscal year. 

Below are printed the names of those who 
have this year contributed to the Sanctuary 
Fund, up to the time Birp-Lore went to 
press. The names of future donors will be 
included in the next issue: 


Mrs. C. H. Abbot, Gertrude Abbott, George W. 
Acker, Adeline E. Ackley, Pamelia S. Adams, 
Clara L. Alden, Mrs. Charles S. Aldrich, Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, Margaret W. Alexander, Catherine 
Allen, Lucy Ellis Allen, Henrietta C. Anderson, 
Kate R. Andrews, Anonymous, Annie J. Arm- 
strong, Edward W. C. Arnold, Elting Arnold, 
Mittie Arnold, Charles F. Ayer, Mrs. F. H. Baet- 
jer, Mrs. Bagster-Collins, Florence M. Bailey, 
Charles Baird, Mrs. John Bakewell, Mrs. Eugene 
Ballard, Wallace M. Ballard, Louis G. Banker 
E. H. Banks, Emily Barclay, Mrs. A. C. Barnes, 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. R. R. Barrett, Mrs. 
Wm. Felton Barrett, Mrs. Henry G. Bartol, Mrs. 
Dwight J. Baum, Mrs. L. P. Bayne, Annie M. 
Bean, Truman Beckwith, Mrs. G. L. Beer, Edno O. 
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Belden, Mrs. Gordon K. Bell, James F. Bell, C. 
Bellington, A. C. Bent, Mrs. Wm. J. Berg, Mrs. 
Emile Berliner, John Besson, Chas. Bird, Jr., Mrs. 
Edward V. Bird, Gist Blair, Robert Blessing, Mrs 
Bradford Boardman, Rosina C. Boardman, Mar- 
garet L. Bodine, Winifred Boericke, Marston T. 
Bogert, Mrs. Stephen N. Bond, Elizabeth S. Bon- 
ham, R. D. Book, Mary C. Bowditch, Mrs. Eva K. 
Bowlby, Mrs. J. C. Boyd, Mrs. Wm. Boykin, Anne 
Cary Bradley, E. R. Bradley, Mrs. F. F. Brewster, 
Frederick W. Bridge, B. B. Bristol, Anna M 
Brookman, Mrs. Donaldson Brown, Helen C. 
Brown, Vernon C. Brown, Mrs. Geo. Bullock, 
James H. Bunce, John K. Burgess, Caroline T 
Burkham, Mrs. Allston Burr, I. Tucker Burr, Mrs. 
W. F. Burrows, Belle Burton, W. G. Cady, Donald 
Campbell, Shiras Campbell, A. B. Cannon, George 
W. Carlen, Chas. C. Carnahan, Harriet Carse, 
Mrs. H. R. Carse, Mrs. H. H. Carter, Edward P. 
Casey, R. C. Caskey, C. C. Castle, Wm. P. Caton, 
Alice P. Chace, Mrs. Howard Field Chappell, 
Anna Harvey Chase, Arthur Taft Chase, Mr. & 
Mrs. John P. Chase, Mrs. Philip P. Chase, S. W 
Childs, Mrs. A. O. Choate, Susan Christian, 
Bayard H. Christy, Mrs. Hendon Chubb, Austin 
Church, C. T. Church, E. D. Church, Herbert 
Church, Alston Clapp, Sr., Ella Mabel Clark, 
George H. Clark, Clement Cobb, W. R. Coe, Mrs. 
Harriet D. Coffin, Frances B. Colby, Russell 
Colgate, Mrs. R. J. Collier, Mrs. Moses H. Cone, 
John N. Conyngham, 3d., Jane James Cook, 
Wm. Bolton Cook, Mrs. Bertha Coope, Mr. & 
Mrs. John A. Cousens, Mrs. Thos. D. Covel, John 
L. Cox, A. B. Coxe, Mrs. C. H. Crawford, Mrs. 
Wm. J. Crittenden, Mrs. Emmons Crocker, Mrs. 
S. V. R. Crosby, Mrs. H. W. Cushing, Margaret 
W. Cushing, Mrs. A. L. Dagartz, Isabel Danforth, 
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Mrs. R. E. Danielson, Davidson College (S. C.), 
Eddie L. Davis, Hortense Davis, Wm. T. Davis, 
Dexter B. Dawes, Dayton Audubon Soc. (O.), 
Emily J. DeForest, Katharine S. Dehart, Edwin 
H. Denby, W. E. Devereux, Mary R, DeVou, Alice 
S. Dexter, F. R. Dickinson, Mrs. Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Mrs. J. L. Dodge, Brooke Dolan, II, David 
Dolese, A. J. Doughty, Elizabeth Douglas, J. H. 
Douglas, Jr., Mrs. H. H. Dow, Heman Dowd, 
Edith M. Downer, Mrs. Chas. V. Drew, E. A. 
Drexler, Margaret DuBois, Sarah H. Dudley, Mrs. 
John B. Dumont, Mrs. F. G. Dunham, Emily M. 
Dunton, Mrs. Coleman duPont, F. V. duPont, 
Mrs. Jas. P. Dusenberry, W. A. Dusenbury, Jean 
B. Dwight, Eleanor B. Eaton, Mrs. Frederick 
Edey, Mrs. C. N. Edge, E. P. Edwards, Elgin 
(Ills.) Audubon Society, Hazel R. Ellis, Emma C. 
Embury, William Ennis, Mrs. Rudolf Erbsloh, 
Mrs. C. L. Farnsworth, Beatrix Farrand, ‘A. 
Friend’, H. H. Ferguson, Mrs. Jas. W. Fesler, 
Mrs. J. Thatcher Feustman, Mrs. Marshall Field, 
Mrs. Chas. A. Fife, Hamilton Fish, Carroll H. 
Fitzhugh, Julius Fleischmann, Mrs. J. M. Forbes, 
Stella Foreman, A. & E. P. Foster, Mrs. Henry 
Frankel, Archibald Freer, Frederick Frelinghuy- 
sen, Childs Frick, Mrs. Max Friedman, Mrs. U. 
D. Frisby, Harriet W. Frishmuth, Mrs. Eugene 
Fuller, Mrs. Homer Gage, Mrs. Wm. Arthur 
Gallup, Mrs. William Gammell, Garden Club of 
Mt. oe CN. Y.), Mrs. Robert Garrett, Mrs. 
F. P. Garrettson, Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, Mrs. E. 
Palmer Gavit, Robert Gaylord, Mrs. David Gess- 
ner, James M. Gifford, Joseph Gilfillan, Jessamine 
Goddard, Mrs. F. H. Goler, Margaret J. Good- 
body, Mrs. Jas. F. Goodell, Mrs. N. L. Goodrich, 
Mrs. J. J. Goodwin, Mrs. Mackenzie Gordon, 
John K. Gore, Mrs. Carl E. Grammer, Mrs. R. 
Grant, Mrs. Henry S. Graves, Mrs. J. G. W 
Greeff, Mrs. D. S. Greenough, C. E. Gregory, 
Mrs. E. C. Griffin, Mrs. Morgan Grinnell, Robert 
S. Grinnell, Simon Guggenheim, Mrs. S. A. 
Guiberson, Jr., Mrs. Tracy W. Guthrie, N. Penrose 
Hallowell, Helen H. Hammond, Mrs. John H. 
Hammond, Alma C. Hanson, Mrs. H. R. Hard- 
wick, Sr., Mrs. Chas. J. Hardy, E. R. Harriman, 
Geo. T. Harrington, Elisabeth Harris, Mary E. 
Hart, Miss H. P. Haskell, Miss M. A. Hayes, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Hazen, Henry R. Hedge, William Tod 
Helmuth, 3d., Mrs. Hunt Henderson, Florence L. 
Hepworth, Ada H. Hersey, Carl T. Heye, Paul R. 
Heymann, C. H. Hill, Elizabeth N. Hoadley, Mrs. 
Harriet H. Hoadley, Mrs. Carl Hoening, E. K. 
Holbach, Mrs. Newton D. Holbrook, Mrs. Chas. 
B. Holladay, F. C. Holmes, Mrs. Jas. R. Hooper, 
Clement §. Houghton, Mrs. F. O. Houghton, G. 
C. House, Mrs. L. Howe, M. Hudnutt, Robert F. 
Hubbard, Anna F. Hunter, Miss J. Husson, A. S. 
Hutchins, Mrs. David Hutzler, Mrs. Edmond N. 
Huyck, Mrs. Francis N. Iglehart, A. S. Ingalls, Jr., 
Edward A. Ingraham, John V. Irwin, Mrs. Chas. 
Jackson, P. T. Jackson, Jas. M. Jacques, Martha 
A. Jameson, Henry Janssen, Miss Jarves, S. E. 
Jennings, Arthur E. Johnson, J. M. Johnson, 
Henry Hand Jones, Mrs. Chas. M. Joslyn, Mrs. H. 
Junge, Mrs. Alfred G. Kay, Frances H. Keasbey, 
Edward D. Keith, Carl T. Keller, Nicholas Kelley, 
Mrs. F. W. Kellogg, Mrs. William S. Kellogg, 
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Howard A. Kelly, Warren Kinney, C. M. Kline, 
Sadie B. Knox, H. M. Koles, Mrs. G. H. Koven, 
Shepard Krech, Anna E. Kresge, Adolph Kuttroff, 
Edwin Kuttroff, Belle N. Kutschbach, Rosamond 
Lamb, Mrs. Jas. F. Lawrence, Mrs. Mary M. 
Leahy, Mrs. Ellis W. Leavenworth, Mrs. J. S. 
Lehmann, Mary B. Leonard, Miss J. H. Lester, 
Edward H. Levis, Nina F. Lewis, Shippen Lewis, 
Mrs. Bernhard Liesching, Howard Lilienthal, Mr. 
& Mrs. Wm. E. Lingelbach, Jr., Mrs. J. B, Lippin- 
cott, Grace D. Litchfield, Margaret H. Littlefield, 
Harry V. Long, Mrs. John C. Lord, Mrs. O. L. 
Loring, Mrs. E. Morgan Lott, Mr. & Mrs. Geo. B. 
Lovell, Mrs. Frank E. Lowe, Lucy Lowell, K. R. 
McAlpin, Mrs. Robert H. McCarter, Robert. H. 
McCarter, II, Leander McCormick-Goodhart, 
Mrs. S. McCreery, Louise A. McDowell, Tracy N. 
McGregor, Thos. McKean, Jr., Mrs, Geo. 'M. 
McKee, Eliz. K. McMillan, Chas. S. McVeigh, 
Alfred B. Maclay, Mrs. Charles F. MacLean, 
Percival Manchester, Mrs. Ralph P. Manning, 
Emma Marburg, Mrs. E. O. Marshall, Mrs. 
Edward Martin, Wm. Clarke Mason, John G. 
Masson, Mrs. W.J. Matheson, Katherine Matthies, 
Ruth Matz, Mrs. John Laurence Mauran, Antonia 
C. Maury, Mrs. B. Mayer, Mrs. W. M. Mayes, 
Edward A. Mechling, Gordon Mendelssohn, Mrs. 
Carl Merz, Heloise Meyer, Mrs. Edwin S. Miller, 
Mrs. Gerrish Milliken, Jean Mills, Harriet C. 
Mink, Minneapolis Audubon Society (Minn.), W. 
I. Mitchell, Robert Thomas Moore, Mrs. A. R. 
Morris, Mrs. Richard J. Morris, Mrs. T. E. Morris, 
Mrs. Arthur H. Morse, William P. Morse, P. A. 
Mosman, Mrs. A. H. Motley, Mrs. John B. Mott, 
Arthur E. Mueller, O. J. Marie, Mrs. Richard P. 
Murray, John B. Nash, Nature Study Society of 
Rockford Cills.), Mrs. J. A. Neal, Mrs. H. A. 
Neeb, Harry R. Neilson, New Haven Bird Club, 
(Conn.), Mrs. M. M. Nice, Mrs. Geo. Nichols, L. 
Nelson Nichols, Grenville H. Norcross, Mrs. 
Herman Oelrichs, Mrs. J. R. Offield, Emma Old- 
berg, George J. Openhym, Harry C. Oppenheimer, 
Chase S. Osborn, Mabel May Osborne, Mrs. H. W. 
Page, Robert G. Page, Robert T. Paine, Gertrude 
Palmer, J. Arthur rer Mrs. Frank Parke, 
Bertha R. Parsons, Mrs. Margaret S. Patton, Alice 
W. Pearse, Mrs. Langdon Pearse, Wm. H. Pierce, 
Gladden Pell, Ellen G. Perkins, J. L. Perkins, Mrs. 
Ralph Peters, Jr., Mrs. Lillian H. Pfarre, G. A. 
Pfeiffer, Mrs. Walter W. Pharo, Claudia L. Phelps, 
Mrs. Henry D. Phelps, Cyrus E. ae John C. 
Phillips, Lucy M. Pierrepont, Mrs. Nelson Pome- 
roy, Mrs. Albert L. Pope, Edwina M. Post, Mary 
L. Post, Julian K. Potter, Mr. & Mrs. T. Harris 
Powers, Mrs. C. M. Pratt, Mrs. Whitman Preston, 
Mrs. Benjamin Prince, William Procter, Isabel 
Puffer, Chas. E.-Pulpeper, Harold T. Pulsifer, 
Edmund Spencer Purves, Mrs. Arthur S. Putnam, 
Grace T. Quint, Duncan H. Read, Mrs. Benjamin 
B. Reath, Mrs. Hans H. Reese, Mrs. H. H. Reuss, 
J. C. McReynolds, Wm. E. Rhoads, Margaret 
Rhodes, Elvine Richard, Henry Richards, Rosalind 
Richards, Mrs. Emilie C. Riley, Mabel Louise 
Riley, Elizabeth B. Robbins, Thomas S. Roberts, 
H, C. Robertson, Carrie M. Robinson, Hattie B. 
Robinson, Mrs. H. R. Robinson, Mrs. Robert M. 
Robinson, A. Leontine Rodewald, F. L. Rodewald, 
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Mrs. Stanley H. Rood, Donald P. Ross, Randle C. 
Rosenberger, Mrs. Walter M. Rothschild, Mrs. E. 
H. Rounds, William J. Rucker, Mrs. Wm. D. 
Russell, Mrs. Ed L. Ryerson, Mrs. Herbert L. 
Satterlee, Mrs. Robert W. Sayles, Mrs. Anne B. 
Scherer, Harry Scherman, Miss F. M. Schmidt, 
William H. Schroeder, Mrs. Wm. R. Scott, Mr. & 
Mrs. H. M. Searles, Edmund H. Sears, Chas. F. T. 
Seaverns, Mr. & Mrs. R. M. Sedgwick, Mrs. Geo. 
W. Seligman, Ellen D. Sharpe, Henry D. Sharpe, 
Mrs. John S. Sharpe, Goe. S. Shattuck, Martin 
Shaughnessy, Mrs. Dorothy Dean Sheldon, Mar- 

uerite D. Shepard, Jessie G. Sherman, Mrs. J. J. 
Sherman, Lao G. Simonds, Jean W. Simpson, Mrs. 
Alexander H. Smith, DeCost Smith, Francis 
Drexel Smith, Mrs. G. H. Smitton, Mrs. Jos. P. 
Smyth, Fred W. Solley, T. H. Soren, C. Inez Soule, 
Mrs. Edward Spencer, Mrs. Isaac Sprague, P. W. 
Sprague, H. B. Stabler, Mrs. E. W. Stamm, Mrs. 
L. H. Stanford, Marjorie Statham, Mary Thomp- 
son Steele, Charlotte H. Stetson, Emily A. Stetson, 
Eleanor P. Stewardson, Mrs. Philip B. Stewart, 
W. Plunket Stewart, Walther A. Stiefel, Mrs. 
Chas. Stinchfield, Robert G. Stone, W. B. Storey, 
Harold G. Storke, Mrs. A. V. Stout, Mrs. J. R. 
Strong, Mrs. J. H. Strongman, Elsie W. Stutzer, 
M. Louise Sullivan, Mrs. Thos. W. Swan, Mrs. 
Jeannette C. Tandy, Moses Tanenbaum, Mrs. A 
G. Tasheira, James B. Taylor, Mrs. D. Everett 
Taylor, Mrs. Thomas D. Thacher, Landon A. 
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Thomas, Mabel L. H. Thomas, Helen G. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Julian Tinkham, Mrs. Henry Alfred 
Todd, Louise B. Torok, Mrs. Francis J. Torrance, 
Mrs. David Townsend, Emma R. Travelli, Jane 
Tuttle, Mable Underwood, A. W. Valentine, J. R. 
VanBrunt, E. R. VanSickle, Mrs. Henry G. 
Vaughan, Katharine V. Vincent, Mrs. Chas. D. 
Walcott, Miriam Dwight Walker, Guy Walser, 
Jr., Mary Emily Walton, Mrs. Mary Lord Wanzer, 
Gerald F. Warburg, Marion deC. Ward, Frank M. 
Warren, Geo. C. Warren, Mrs. F. D. Waterman, 
F. N. Waterman, Mrs. Jas. S. Watson, L. Webster, 
II, Cora A. Week, Mrs. Francis Welch, Chas. N. 
Welsh, Jr., Nellie M. Walton, Ellen L. Wentworth, 
Mrs. F. A. West, West Chester Bird Club (Pa.), 
Edward Weston, Mrs. Theo. Weston, William P. 
Wharton, Martha R. White, Mrs. G. G. Whitney, 
Richard Whitney, Alice H. Whiton, Sarah E. 
Wierman, Mrs. George Wigglesworth, Mrs. 
Andrew L. Wigham, L. C. Willett, Howard 
Willets, Mrs. C. C. Williams, Mrs. D. W. Williams, 
George F. Williams, Mrs. G. H. Williams, Mrs. 
P. B. Williams, Mrs. Sydney M. Williams, Susanne 
R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, Jr., Helen N. 
Wilson, J. Howard Wilson, A. Wineman, Mrs. 
Louis J. Wiss, Mrs. R. B. Woodelton, Jane Wood- 
ward, S. B. Woodward, Mrs. Park M. Woolley, 
P. W. Wrenn, Mrs. Maude R. Wright, Mrs. L. F. 
Yeiser, Mrs. Henry Young, Isabel Young, Minnie 
Zimmer, Mrs. C. T. Zoebisch. 


CONSERVATION IN WASHINGTON 


By T. S. PALMER 


Although Congress has been in session 
since January 3, comparatively little real 
progress has been made in conservation legis- 
lation. None of the three principal National 
Park bills has gained any headway. In fact, 
up to March 1, no hearings had been held 
on the measures to establish the Kings 
River Canyon Park in California, the Mount 
Olympus Park in Washington, or the exten- 
sion ot the Grand Teton Park in Wyoming. 

On February 28 the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill passed the House with sub- 
stantial additions for the work of the 
Biological Survey. -Efforts were made on 
the floor, but without success, to insert 
amendments appropriating $63,000 for addi- 
tional regional biological research stations 
and a proviso prohibiting the use of funds 
for control of predatory animals, for poison- 
ing animals or birds. 

The enabling act passed by the Senate last 
June to carry into effect the Whaling Treaty 
has been referred to the House Committee 
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on Foreign Affairs and extended hearings 
have been held. 

Under date of December 26, 1935, the 
Secretary of Agriculture issued an order 
declaring certain species of birds and mam- 
mals injurious to agriculture, and on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1936, the Customs Service notified 
its officers that importation of these species 
is absolutely prohibited. The list includes 
the Skylark, Common and Crested Mynahs, 
European Bullfinch, European Yellow-ham- 
mer, Greenfinch, and Chaffinch. The mam- 
mals include the black, brown, and white- 
bellied rats, house mouse, European hare 
and rabbit, and all species of the mongoose 
family. This is the first addition that has 
been made in many years to the list of 
prohibited species. 

In the same notice the Customs Service 
called attention to Decree No. 607 of the 
Government of Ecuador, dated August 31, 
1934, prohibiting the capture or killing of © 
certain mammals, birds, and reptiles on the 
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Galapagos Islands. Under the Tariff Act, 
importation of these species into the United 
States without consular certificate is now 
prohibited. The birds include the Pelican, 
Galapagos Penguin, Flightless Cormorant, 
Galapagos Duck, and Galapagos Pigeons. 

Under a recent Executive Order, Kure or 
Ocean Island has been made a Naval Reserva- 
tion. This island or reef, lying west of 
Midway, was the westernmost island in the 
Hawaiian Bird Reservation as established in 
1909 and is the home of the peculiar tropical 
seal (Monachus schauinslandi). 


Dorothy Treat Added 


Miss Dorothy Treat, of the Department 
of Education, in Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, and F. W. Fletcher, of the 
Department of Forest Entomology in the 
New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University, are the most recent addi- 
tions to the staff of the Audubon Nature 
Camp, as this issue of Birp-Lore goes to press. 

Miss Treat, a graduate in Zodlogy of 
Oberlin College, devoted four summers to 
field study, as follows: at Woods Hole 
Biological Laboratory; on ecological investi- 
gations, under the direction of Lynds Jones, 
in the West; at the Ohio State University 
lake laboratory, studying fresh-water ecol- 
ogy; and at Needleland, Colo., studying 


C. W. Buchheister 


IN WASHINGTON 


The outstanding event of the past winter 
was the North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence, mentioned elsewhere, which assembled 
on February 3 and brought together more 
than 2000 conservationists from Canada, 
Mexico, and the United States. At the 
closing session announcement was made of 
the signing, on February 7, of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with Mexico. It is expected 
that this Treaty will be ratified at an 
early date and an enabling act to carry 
it into effect will then be introduced in 
Congress. 


to Nature Camp Staff 


geology under instructors from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. She has been a counselor 
in Girl Scout camps, as well as acting as 
director, several summers. At Oglebay Park, 
W. Va., she has worked in the nature 
museum, specializing on work with children. 
At the present time, at the Cleveland 
Museum, she is concentrating on work with 
schools and children. Miss Treat’s subject 
will be ‘Methods,’ the phase of work in 
which teachers and group leaders will be 
especially interested. 


Fred Fletcher 
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Dorothy Treat 


Fred Fletcher, who is to instruct in insect 
lore, was graduated by Miami University in 
1927, and received an M.A. degree from 
Ohio State in 1929. Besides teaching there, 
he has been an instructor at Syracuse since 
1931. Considerable field experience has been 
had by Mr. Fletcher as a field researcher for 
the Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on Long Island and in 
Ohio. He is the author of numerous ento- 
mological papers 

Allan D. Cruickshank, field representative 
of the Audubon Association on Long Island, 
and a member of the Red Cross Life-Saving 
Corps, will supervise the various activities 


NATURE CAMPS 


Mrs. C. W. Buchheister 


that might be associated under the heading 
of ‘marine recreation,’ assist as an instructor 
in bird-study, and tell of his methods, which 
have been notably successful on Long Island. 

The instructor in birds will be Roger Tory 
Peterson of the Association's staff, and 
author of ‘A Field Guide to the Birds." Mr. 
Peterson’s presence, with its guarantee of 
outstanding instruction in bird-study and 
ways of imparting a knowledge of and in- 
terest in birds to children, will be considered 
by many teachers, primarily interested in 
birds, sufficient reason for coming to the 
camp. 

Dietetics will be supervised by Mrs. Carl 
W. Buchheister who has had eight years’ 
experience supervising the provision and 
preparation of food at the camp operated 
by the Buchheisters in New Hampshire. 


Calculus 


The more they kill 
Why the more there are 
As easy to pencil 
As golf at par. 
If a million ducks 
Fly south in fall 
By slaughtering half 
You will save them all. 
We learned the trick 
From a hunter true 
Who assures us that one 
Minus one leaves two. 
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Birp Fuicut. By Gorpon Aymar. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 234 pp. $4.00. 


This shares with Roger T. Peterson's 
‘Field Guide to the Birds’ the distinction of 
being a bird book in a new manner. It con- 
tains, first, about two hundred magnificent 
reproductions of photographs of birds in 
flight, secured from many sources, for which 
full credit is given. These pictures have 
been most judiciously selected, the printing 
is good, and the book as a whole has un- 
usual smartness and beauty. Many of the 
photographs most useful in explaining flight 
were taken by Mr. Aymar himself. 

Besides the illustrations, which are cap- 
tioned and described in full, the text is 
divided into a bibliography and four 
chapters, Evolution, Biology, Migration, 
and Aérodynamics. The first three chapters 
give a brief but comprehensive, readable, 
and easily understood review of the subjects 
treated. The very simplicity is probably 
more educational to the reader with limited 
time than a longer work would be. 

It is the last chapter, however, on Aéro- 
dynamics, which sets the book apart from 
any other. It contains, as far as I know, the 
first popular, easily understood, and accurate 
discussion of the aérodynamics of bird- 
flight. 

Mr. Aymar divides flight into gliding, 
soaring, and flapping. The down or power 
stroke of the wing in flapping flight is from 
a position up and back, in relation to the 
bird, to a position down and forward. The 
rear margin of the outer end of the wing is 
higher than the forward edge, therefore it 
thrusts the air down and back and impels 
the bird up and forward, after the manner 
of a propeller, and not after the manner of 
an oar. The wing must go forward through 
the air, whether the bird be moving forward 
or hovering. When a bird is hovering or 
moving slowly, the return or up (and back) 
stroke is shown by the photographs to be a 
remarkable action which in an extreme case 
actually thrusts air down and backward and 
probably assists flight. 


The reader, perhaps, should be made more 
fully aware of the apparent difference in 
flight as described and explained by the 
high-speed camera which catches action too 
fast for the unaided eye, and that which is 
apparent from observation. This difference 
arises from the fact that most flight photo- 
graphs are of birds either starting or stop- 
ping, which have a very low air-speed. 
When full air-speed has been attained (the 
usual condition as seen by the eye), the down 
stroke may move forward very little in 
relation to the bird, while the remarkable 
upstroke of low speed, at high speed be- 
comes merely a relaxing of the wing which 
passes easily, edgewise, upward and slightly 
backward in relation to the bird, but up and 
forward through the air, because of the for- 
ward or air-speed of the bird. Thus the 
motion becomes very nearly the up and down 
motion apparent and familiar to us all, with 
a slight shortening of the wing on the up- 
stroke. The writer of this review does not 
believe that in fast horizontal flapping 
flight, the work is done on the upstroke. 
This could only thrust air wp and backward 
(the bird down and forward), and the result- 
ing loss of altitude would more than offset 
the gain in speed. Neither does he believe 
that the wings are flapped alternately in the 
case of the Swift, holding rather that a 
slight difference in timing would be suffi- 
cient to give the rocking effect so obvious 
to all. 

Mr. Aymar has made every effort to avoid 
error, and that the authenticity of one or 
two of the pictures appears doubtful does 
not weaken the beauty and value of the 
book. They are mentioned only because 
there is a growing tendency to print bird 
photographs of doubtful origin, or of 
mounted birds without explanation. 

‘Bird Flight’ is a pioneering book, and we 
have its author to thank for an original, 
educational, and thoroughly delightful 
work. It is not a book to read and pass on, 
but a book to own.—F. L. J. 
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Every Garpen A Birp Sanctuary. By E. 
L. Turner. H. F. & G. Witherby, 326 
High Holborn, London, W. C. I. vii+ 
190 pp. 5/. 


While written for the smal] householder 
with his or her garden in the British Isles, 
this book might well be read with profit by 
bird or conservation committees of American 
garden or women’s bird clubs. To quote 
from the introduction, ‘‘The human race 
may roughly be divided into two species, 
those who love birds, and those to whom 
they make no appeal. This book is intended 
to encourage the former and if possible to 
interest the latter.’" To achieve this end, 
the author gives detailed suggestions for 
improving areas for birds, and as further aid 
suggests a list of foods, and shrubs for plant- 
ing (appendix). To attract the uninformed, 
many anecdotes of individual birds, their 
tameness, cleverness, and appealing qualities 
are inserted, together with definite illustra- 
tions of results achieved by the use of feed- 
ing devices, water attractions, nesting-boxes 
and artificial plantings. 

That the protection of British birds is 
very different from that afforded by our 
agencies in the United States is obvious. In 
England, the collector, the odlogist, the 
cage-bird trapper, the small boy, the game- 
keeper assume greater proportions in bird 
destruction. From the point of view of a 
sane treatment of natural enemies, it seems 
to the reviewer that the author has a bit the 
advantage over the writers of our average 
American books of this sort. There are no 
instructions to exterminate, but rather to 
tolerate, so far as possible, the winged or 
four-footed predators. Owls, squirrels, 
rabbits, ground and water ‘vermin’ are dis- 
cussed but there is no pussyfooting on the 
tabby question. Miss Turner says, ‘I have 
not a good word to say for cats. If you 
must keep the so-called’ harmless necessary 
cat, do not try to tame birds, as they almost 
always fall victims to this, their greatest 
enemy. 

A chapter is devoted to ‘‘Man, the Arch 
Enemy"’ the gist of which is, ‘Since man 


with his various activities is the greatest 
enemy of birds, it is incumbent upon those 
who have space, time and means to counter- 
act his unconscious hostility by making 
reserves in which birds can fight it out amongst 
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themselves."" The portion which I have 
italicized shows how lacking in sentimental- 
ity the general statements are and how in- 
telligent the treatment of the whole subject. 
A belief is clearly indicated that man “‘all 
the world over... is drawing the net 
tighter and tighter round the bird popula- 
tion,’"—in many respects tighter in England 
than here. Spreading of human populations, 
cutting of forests, unenforced protective 
laws, the motor-car, wites and artificial 
obstructions, fires, clean farming, improper 
forestation, are some of the threats to bird 
populations. On page 53 is the statement 
“That it is possible to rear game without 
destroying Hawks and Owls has been 
demonstrated on more than one shoot in 
Norfolk.’’ Details and figures are cited of 
a preserve where excellent shooting is had 
today and where no raptorial birds have been 
shot for fifty years! The pole-trap is tabu in 
England, but on the whole the extreme 
vermin-killing-keeper system is more 
strongly entrenched than here. A good 
word is said for many sportsmen, however, 
but not for the egg-collector. 

A full chapter is devoted to ‘‘Woodland 
Sanctuaries’ but yet more compelling is the 
opening sentence on “‘Marsh Sanctuaries’ 
which states ‘‘A Marsh Sanctuary is perhaps 
the most interesting and satisfactory of all 
reserves.’’ In conclusion, a couple of hours 
spent reading this entertaining and sensible 
little book should stimulate and reward 
American bird-lovers, many of whom are 
prone to be provincial, too sentimental, and 
not sufficiently tolerant in their attitudes. 
—W. F. E. 


Birps 1n Britain Topay. By Gesorrrey C. 
S. Incram and H. Morrey Saimon. 
Illustrated by 65 photographs of 50 species 
by the authors. Ivor Nicholson & Wat- 
son, Ltd., London. x+145 pp. 12/10. 


American readers will enjoy this book for 
its admirable photographs, and many will 
profit by reading its interesting notes based 
on the personal field experiences of two 
veteran bird-watchers. Frankly avoiding 
the scope of a scientific treatise, the authors 
mention the extremely rare and accidental 
visitors on the British list only in their 
appendix. The present status and distribu- 
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tion of the more regular species of occurrence 
is capably set forth. With families grouped 
into chapters and scientific names omitted, 
the text itself makes for easy and popular 
reading relatively free from factual errors. 
Frequent mention of vanishing or already 
extirpated species on the British list of 
breeders will drive home to even the most 
casual conservationist in this country the 
militant need to preserve many birds before 
they become too rare. 

In distributing their photographs through- 
out the various families of birds the authors 
have accomplished a difficult task which 
every bird photographer will appreciate. A 
third of these illustrations center about 
nests while the remainder very successfully 
portray birds in their more frequent haunts. 
The six of flying subjects are climaxed in 
the end wrappers by superb ‘shots’ of Razor- 
bills low over a rocky point.—]J. J. H. 


Tae Conpvor.—The January-February, 
1936, issue contains an exceptionally large 
number of unusually good but very short 
papers, and is therefore difficult to review. 

James B. Dixon’s account of a determined 
invasion of nesting colonies of the Sierra 
Nevada Rosy Finch is disappointing only in 
that it might obviously have been better. 
Not that the party could have done more, 
but that they record less than they found 
out. Two tiers of snowbound cliffs at 
9500 to 12,000-foot elevations were investi- 
gated intermittently between June 16 and 
July 15. The earlier females were incubating 
by June 30. The moss nests, grass- and 
feather-lined and sunk in moss, were built 
by the females on the iciest shelves, as 
though for protection from chipmunks and 
Clark’s Crows. Surprising conclusions 
abound, such as the :emale’s refusal to accept 
help from the male at any time before the 
eggs hatched, followed thereafter by the 
male's assumption of more than half the 
care of the young; or the fact that the female 
could with impunity leave the eggs for 
fifteen-minute intervals, despite the cold 
and wét. Yet irritating circumlocutions and 
omissions deprive us of much precise detail 
on courtship, numbers, and proximity of 
nests (#.¢., degree of ‘colonialness’), intra 
and extra-specific hostilities, and range of 
movement. Our appetites are whetted pain- 


fully by hints at small and crowded but 
rigorously defended individual feeding- 
grounds. In general, a decidedly ‘good job,’ 
but it is necessary to remember that the day 
of casual observation of broad facts is past. 
What we need is the power to compare 
patterns of behavior detail by detail, as a 
systematist compares a series of skins. 

Loye Miller's ‘Some Maritime Birds 
Observed off San Diego’ is the sort of thing 
that makes young ornithologists drop their 
calipers, leave home, and die as beach- 
combers on tropic strands. Pelagic birds, 
with their mighty journeys and perhaps 
capricious modes of occurrence, demand 
generations of world-wide, arduous, and 
expensive efforts before the outlines of the 
picture can be completed, but here a detail, 
viz., southern California waters for July 
and August, is completed to a degree not 
approached on the west coast before. This 
with all respect and gratitude for the work 
of Loomis, who worked farther north and 
under disadvantages in the matter of sea- 
going transport. The paper is mainly con- 
cerned with short cruises made in 1935, but 
the background is that of a veteran of the 
Albatross, familiar for half a lifetime with 
California waters and beaches. Inevitably, 
in so obscure a field, the burden of the paper 
is extension and addition. If the Short- 
tailed Albatross is extinct, the Black-footed 
is common almost to abundance; the Least 
Petrel has a new farthest north; and the 
single previous California record of the Red- 
tailed Tropic Bird is raised to four, which 
puts the bird in the class of regular visitants. 
Otherwise perhaps the highlight of the 
paper is the account of innumerable Black 
Petrels ‘rafting’ like Shearwaters 25 miles 
off San Diego. ‘‘Shortly after we saw ahead 
of us great rafts of birds on the water, much 
as shearwaters raft. . . . They made black 
patches like kelp flies so close together as to 
be inseparable to the eye. Some rafts were 
100 yards long, and several rafts were visible 
at once.”’ 

Cook and Fredrickson get rather distinct 
correlations between amount of activity, 
time of day, and (artificial) light intensity 
in a captive bird; a small but convincing and 
most welcome step toward investigation of 
light factors in the control of habits and 
annual cycle. 
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John B. Price kept track of a group of 
pairs of Plain Titmice on the Stanford 
Campus from 1928 to 1933 and tells the 
major results simply and briefly. There is 
proof or good evidence that normally the 
same territories and mates are kept—only 
one ‘divorce’ is recorded. Bereft females 
appear not to leave the territories, but to 
accept new mates upon them. 

One always feels that the Condor fails in 
some degree to pull its weight in the orni 
thological boat owing to its neglect of the 
literature of ornithology.—T. T. McCane. 
Tue Witson Butitetin.—The December 
issue opens with ‘Rim Rock and Solitaire,’ 
by P. B. Peabody, an account of the author's 
observations of Townsend's Solitaire in 
Wyoming. ‘Beach-combers,’ by Bayard H. 
Christy, is a brief essay on a number of birds 
observed on the shore of Lake Superior in 
early October. ‘Storks in Trees,’ by Mar- 
garet Morse Nice, records a colony of White 
Storks nesting in trees near Lubélz, Ger- 
many, and also gives observations on numer 
ous other birds observed in the vicinity. 
‘Wintering Warblers in Cameron County, 
Texas,’ during the season of 1934-1935, by 
L. Irby Davis, reports twelve species (thir- 
teen subspecies) of Warblers wintering in the 
region, with special comment on the Yellow 
Warbler as usual. ‘An Example of Partial 
Albinism in the Eastern Crow,’ by Dayton 
Stoner, describes the details of plumage of a 
curious specimen in the New York State 
Museum. ‘The Sex Ratio in Ducks,’ by O. 
C. Furness, tabulates the results of a study 
of 14 species of Ducks breeding near Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan, in 1935, totaling (on 
average of three observations of each of 83 
water-holes ) 317.33 individuals. In the case 
of the Ring-necked Duck and the Shoveller, 
the males and females were equal in number; 
in the other 12 species; males exceeded the 
females, with the total average of 1.6 males 
to 1 female. The Ruddy Duck showed the 
greatest disproportion—3.4 to 1. 

‘A Study of the Winter Bird-Life in Bear 
Lake and Utah Lake Valleys,’ by C. Lynn 
Hayward, summarizes a comparative study 
of the winter birds of these two valleys, 
lying respectively at 6000 and 4500 feet 
elevation and differing appreciably in their 
winter climates. Some interesting contrasts 
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in the respective winter residents are brought 
out. “The Cardinal Now Twelve Years Old,’ 
by Albert F. Ganier, continues the annals of 
a Cardinal resident on Mr. Ganier’s home- 
grounds about which similar reports have 
been given in previous years. ‘Arizona 
Fields Are Virgin for Bird-Banders,’ by Fred 
M. Dille, contains field-notes on the habits 
of species observed near Phoenix, with some 
suggestions of certain problems that appear 
to await solution. 

‘General Notes,’ by various contributors, 
cover a wide range of subjects and original 
observations. A number of recent publica- 
tions are reviewed by the editor and others 
under the heading of ‘Ornithological 
Literature.’—J]. T. Z. 


Tue Aux.—The January number contains 
a discussion of the nesting habits of the 
Cedar Waxwing in the vicinity of Ithaca, 
N. Y., by J. E. Crouch, illustrated by excel- 
lent photographs. In the nests observed the 
female did the incubating though this duty 
is sometimes shared by the pair. The incu- 
bating female ‘‘was fed by the male for the 
most part. Sometimes he came directly to 
the nest, but more often he appeared in the 
top of a dead tree about one hundred feet 
from the nest. He would give his call and 
she would go quickly from the nest some- 
times uttering a peculiar peeping call.’ The 
usual tendency to drive birds of the same or 
other species from a nesting area seems not 
to pertain with the Cedar Waxwing, a com- 
mon procedure being for one bird to cover 
the nest when an intruder comes close, and 
the other to remain quite friendly. 

William T. Shaw describes and illustrates 
with a few photographs the winter life of the 
Hepburn's Rosy Finch, mostly at Pullman, 
Wash., where the species was abundant and 
a flock came daily to a feeding station. A 
few of the Gray-crowned Rosy Finch were 
mixed with this other form. These Finches 
roosted in numbers in old Cliff Swallow nests 
in the near-by Snake River Canyon. “‘Rosy 
Finches are primarily ground-feeders, and | 
cannot recall having seen them show any 
signs of feeding upon buds or fruits of trees 

Nor have I seen them use the feet in 
scratching, as some of the ground-feeding 
Sparrows are wont to do in turning over dead 
leaves and other debris. On the other hand, 
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the Rosy Finches have a dexterous side sweep 
of the beak which is very effective in securing 
food from both soil and snow.’’ Migration 
dates, winter and daily activities, numbers 
and relative abundance of forms, feeding 
activities, seasonal color changes, and voice, 
are considered, and nesting studies are to 
follow. 

Photographs of two interesting old bird 
portraits accompany a discussion of some 
sixteenth century paintings of American 
birds by Elsa G. Allen; Gladys M. Relyea 
presents an attempt to measure statistically 
the differences between eastern and western 
subspecies of the same species; and Raymond 
B. Cowles gives observations on the Ame- 
thyst Sunbird. A pair of these birds built a 
nest in a wad of cotton wool that was hung 
on an iron rod, plastering the wool over with 
lichens, which lends some credence to a 
report of Sunbirds appropriating for their 
own use the large globular nests of certain 
spiders. 

Bissonnette and Zujko give a detailed 
illustrated description of normal progressive 
changes in the ovary of the Starling from 
December to April; Kelso and Kelso find that 
there is a relation between the feathering of 
Owls’ feet and life-zones, the feet with dense 
long feathers being found in higher latitudes, 
and those with bare toes in lower humid 
latitudes. Palmer chronicles the Toronto 
meeting of the American Ornithologists 
Union, and there is a detailed and interesting 
annual report of its Committee on Bird 
Protection. 

General notes comprise the usual variety 
of items mostly of faunal] interest. There is 
mention of the repeated occurrence of two 
species of North American shore-birds, the 
Hudsonian Godwit and Pectoral Sandpiper, 
in New Zealand (Allan Brooks); a new race 
of Striped Owl is described from Tobago CE. 
H. Kelso); a nesting female Bluebird with a 
crippled leg was replaced by a normal bird 
after a fierce battle (O. S. Pettingill, Jr.). 

_-j. T. N. 


During the past year the American Com- 
mittee for International Wild Life Protection, 
John C. Phillips, Chairman, issued a special 
publication entitled, ‘The London Conven- 
tion for the Protection of African Fauna and 
Flora." This is an excellent report upon a 


very important Convention, and conserva- 
tionists are indebted to the Committee for 
such an able presentation of data. 

The London Convention for the Protec- 
tion of African Fauna and Flora met in the 
House of Lords late in October of 1933. It 
was called by invitation of the Government 
of Great Britain and was an outgrowth from 
the London Convention of 1900 which met 
for the same purpose but the proceedings of 
which were never ratified. The brochure put 
forth by the American Committee for Inter- 
national Wild Life Protection (No. 6, 1935) 
states the most significant accomplishments 
of the Convention, publishes the names of 
the delegates, and sets forth the provisions 
under a series of nineteen articles, supple- 
mented by an annex and by a large map. 

The most significant accomplishment of 
the Convention is stated to be that which 
defines and recommends the four types of 
parks and reservations, creation of which 
is a conservation measure. Also of great 
importance is the agreement under Article 
9 whereby steps are taken to control 
and regulate traffic in animal products. On 
November 8, 1933, a protocol was signed 
which provides for periodic conferences in 
the future and for the extension of the treaty 
to countries which do not have territorial 
rights in Africa. 

In brief, the Convention acknowledged 
that conditions in Africa today are such that 
aggressive measures for the protection of the 
native fauna and flora are necessary. They 
advocate the creation of national parks or 
wild-life reserves, a stricter control of killing 
by whites and natives, and a limitation upon 
the use of motor vehicles or aircraft for the 
purpose of hunting. The protection of the 
species mentioned in the annex was declared 
to be especially important. The annex 
groups animals (and plants) into Class A, 
those to be protected as completely as pos- 
sible, gorilla, giant sable, okapi, Whale- 
headed Stork, etc., and Class B, species not 
to be hunted except under special license, 
Colobus monkey, chimpanzee, giraffe, white- 
tailed gnu, Ostrich, Secretary Bird, etc. 

The agreements which the London Con 
vention achieved have been hailed as con- 
structive conservation measures. As an in 
stance of international harmony in the field 
of conservation, this meeting stands out as a 
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milestone on the road to better times for 
wild life. It is true that much yet remains to 
be done in order to insure a sufficient degree 
of protection for the fauna and flora of 
Africa, but with the beginning made at the 
London Conference of 1933, and with the 
recognition that an international comity is 
an essential step in the preservation of 
natural conditions in Africa, the legislative 
measures of the future will come easier. The 
report of the American Committee is com 
mended to the attention of nature lovers in 
this country as a publication of interest for 
the reader of today and as a document to file 
as a reference to a congress for the protection 
of African wild life —H. E. Anruony. 


Birp-BanpinG.—In the October issue, T. 
E. Musselman gives a review of his Bluebird 
banding study in a colony that increased 
from 18 nests in 1933 to 88 nests in 1935. 
Full information is given on hatching and 
fledging ratio, on the average distance be- 
tween nests (at least a quarter mile), on 
the most favorable placing of boxes, and 
other practical matters. Broods were gener- 
ally highly successful, except the second 
nesting of 1934 when a heat-wave killed a 
great many of the young and only 38 per 
cent fledged. The species should be particu- 
larly favorable for banding studies since 
banded females in no case abandoned eggs or 
young. None of 18 females banded during 
the first nesting was found in the same area 
during the second nesting. W. P. Wharton 
analyzes the return data of White-throated 
and Chipping and Red-eyed 
Towhees banded in South Carolina in the 
winters of 1926-33. The data are copious 
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and interesting, but the conclusions drawn 
by the author seem to be largely erroneous. 
There is no evidence for the joint migration 
of mates, survival and return are only loosely 
connected, and the important homing factor 
is hardly touched upon. The excellent 
reviews (by Mrs. M. M. Nice) are develop- 
ing more and more to an indispensable tool 
of every ornithologist. They form a practical 
key to all the important bird literature and 
inform us at once what papers we should 
read and where we might find help for our 
particular problems.—E. M. 


Oceanic Birds of South America 


Too late for review in this issue of Birp- 
Lore, there was received ‘Oceanic Birds of 
South America,’ by Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy. Extended notice of these two 
volumes will be publisiied in the next issue. 
One of the most important works on orni 
thology ever to be published in this country, 
Dr. Murphy's book is recommended to every 
reader of Birp-Lore who is interested in the 
way birds or any other wild creatures live 
The 800 pages devoted to life-history studies 
are prefaced by more than 300 that consider, 
in fascinating detail, the zodgeography of 
South American coasts. Only 1200 copies 
of the book have been printed, and we are 
informed that they are selling rapidly. The 
price is $10.50, and the volumes may be had 
from the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. Anyone who has 
vainly sought, during several years, to 
secure an important out-of-print bird book, 
at collectors’ prices, will not need to be ad- 
vised to secure this work at once.—W. V. 
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CX. October 15, 1935 to February 15, 1936 


The winter of 1935-36 will stand out in 
ornithological history as a year of Goshawk 
and Redpoll incursion over a wide area. In 
many regions the latter have been unprec- 
edentedly numerous, while other northern 
Finches have not been conspicuously abun- 
dant. 

Extreme, prolonged cold, unusual amounts 
of ice, and, along the Atlantic coast, gener- 
ally distributed oil-waste, have assertedly 
taken a high toll of bird-life this winter. 
When this mortality is combined with a 
“scarcity of Ducks without precedent,’’ and 
a noticeable drop in numbers of Black Ducks 
and Canada Geese along the New England 
shore, it is apparent that the water-fowl 
situation is not nearly so encouraging as 
some reporters have asserted. 


Boston Region.—October and November 
were about normal in temperature, but 
October continued abnormally dry. Decem- 
ber was one of the coldest and driest ever 
recorded, and by the last week in the month 
the ice conditions on the outer Cape approxi- 
mated those of February. A remarkable 
thaw with heavy rains the first half of 
January was again followed by abnormal 
cold. From January 17 to date, the tempera- 
ture has rarely been above freezing and con- 
stantly below 10°. Snowfall has been 
moderate. The remainder of the fall migra- 
tion was about normal, but was brought 
abruptly to a close by the severe December. 
For most of the month birds of all kinds were 
markedly scarce throughout the area, but the 
end of the month saw a decided increase, 
perhaps because the continued severity of the 
weather drove in various species and numer- 
ous individuals from winter quarters farther 
north. Many of these disappeared with the 
thaw in January. The second cold spell was 
ushered in by a 10-inch snowfall, and since 
then birds have been markedly common. By 
February 1 the variety of species recorded 
near Boston and in the Connecticut Valley 
was without precedent. 

The fall flight of Loons, Grebes, Cormo- 


rants, and Gannets was approximately 
normal, a marked exception being the de- 
cided scarcity of the Horned Grebe. As 
usual in severe winters, Red-throated Loons 
and Gannets were lacking, and Holboell’s 
Grebes were very scarce. Great Blue Herons 
lingered in some numbers on the coast of 
Cape Cod and Rhode Island through Decem- 
ber, and both this species and the Night 
Heron survived on the outer Cape into mid- 
winter (Hagar). 

The Duck migration deserves extended 
notice. The rarer western fresh-water Ducks 
were more numerous than for some years 
past. Green-winged Teal were notably com- 
mon, the flight of Blue-winged Teal in Essex 
County was the greatest ever recorded; not- 
able concentrations of B&ldpate and Ruddy 
Ducks were reported from favorable ponds in 
southeastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. A few Shovellers and Gadwalls ap- 
peared with the Teal. The Ring-necked 
Duck, a few years ago an accidental visitant 
to New England, is now a regular spring and 
fall transient, and no longer deserves detailed 
notice. The European Widgeon was con- 
tinuously present on the ponds at Middle- 
town and Little Compton, R. I., from 
October 12 to December 25, a maximum of 
three Drakes (Clement); also 8 at Monomoy 
Point, December 11 (Hagar). Scaup were 
decidedly scarce, and no definite record of 
any kind for the Lesser Scaup is at hand. 
Black Ducks were decidedly below par in 
most of the area, perhaps normal on the 
outer Cape. The flight of Scoters off the 
coast was on the whole poor. In sharp con- 
trast Professor Eliot reports an unprecedented 
number of records for diving Ducks in the 
Connecticut Valley, and the same is true in 
lesser degree for Worcester and Athol. The 
outstanding event, however, in this group 
was the collapse of the Canada Goose flight, 
in spite of a phenomenal flight last spring. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the Canada 
Goose was, on the whole, 90 per cent below 
par in most of this territory. An enormous 
concentration of Eiders at North Chatham 
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in mid-February was estimated by Mr. 
Hagar at 30,000 birds. In the course of the 
arguments about the decrease of Ducks be- 
tween sportsmen and conservationists, the 
fact that the Harlequin Duck is by all odds 
the rarest Duck of eastern North America 
seems completely to have escaped attention 
All individuals seen should be recorded for 
some years to come throughout the remnants 
of its range; 4 off Salvage Reef, Cape Ann, 
late January (Griscom and many others); a 
male December 1-8, North Scituate (May); 
a pair off the southwest end of Martha's 
Vineyard, December 8 (Seth Low). 

A notable flight of Goshawks developed 
in October and the first half of November, 
but passed rapidly on, with scarcely any 
wintering birds. Rough-legged Hawks have 
been notably common this winter. Bald 
Eagles (presumably the northern subspecies ) 
appeared at the mouth of the Merrimac River 
in late. December, but disappeared with the 
January thaw. They reappeared in phe 
nomenal numbers the end of January. All 
observers report five or six any day on the 
Merrimac River, and Mr. Hagar reports five 
at Pleasant Bay on the outer Cape in one day. 
Golden Eagles have also appeared as follows: 
Tisbury Pond, Martha's Vineyard, December 
3-6 (Hagar); Merrimac River, January 4 
(Barbour and Griscom ); some place February 
16 (Curtis and Foster), but definitely absent 
between these dates. 

Mr. Hagar made a special study of the 
Yellow Rail at Marshfield. Using a trained 
dog, he found the bird not uncommon during 
almost the whole of November; in maximum 
numbers around the 10th. 

White-winged Gulls were quite common 
by late December off Cape Ann, but have 
unaccountably disappeared Kitti 
wakes are not reported since early January. 
There was a marked flight of Dovekies in 
December. Guillemots, notably scarce in the 
early part of the winter, have just reached 
normal numbers. There are no winter 
records for any other Alcid. 

There is less to report about the land-birds, 
and lack of space requires the most sketchy 
treatment. Snowy Owl, a few along the 
coast, no marked flight; no signs of any other 
northern Owl. Horned Larks, conspicuously 
scarce all fall and winter. Robin, very small 
wintering population, probably due to the 


since. 
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severe season. Northern Shrike, a very poor 
fall flight, very few winter records. Evening 
Grosbeak, very small numbers; Pine Gros- 
beak, stragglers in December, slowly in- 
creasing in January, quite generally distrib- 
uted in February, but not a marked flight 
year; Redpoll, greatest flight since 1922 and 
the first in many years; 1 adult male Hoary 
Redpoll at Ipswich, January 1 (Emilio. 
Griscom, Low, and others); Pine Siskin, 
abundant from mid-October on; Goldfinch 
and Purple Finch, conspicuously uncommon; 
Red Crossbill, a few in the Connecticut Val- 
ley, none in eastern Massachusetts; White- 
winged Crossbill, abundant in eastern Maine, 
2 reports only of stragglers in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Lapland Longspur, practically 
absent all fall, conspicuously common after 
mid-January. 

Each winter now sees an increase in feed- 
ing stations and a corresponding increase in 
abnormal.records, regardless of the type of 
season. Outstanding in this connection is a 
Dickcissel that appeared at Mrs. Dubois’ 
shelf at Ipswich on January 5 and has been 
present ever since, associating only with 
English Sparrows. In Essex County, a Caro- 
lina Wren, a Fox Sparrow and a Mocking- 
bird have been frequently observed. Another 
Mockingbird is at Reading, a Chipping 
Sparrow is at Belmont, and the Kimball Bird 
Sanctuary boasts a Mockingbird, a Thrasher, 
and a Hermit Thrush.—LupLow Gnriscom, 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


New York Region.—Fall—a remarkable 
fall, with heavy killing frosts so long de- 
layed that dahlias were still in bloom, un- 
blighted, in the Barnegat area after mid 
November—gave us many late lingering 
migrants, though the main flights of most 
species were about on usual schedule. The 
period was remarkable also for a hard storm 
and severe, protracted flood-tides which so 
covered the food of many water-birds in the 
tidal areas that some suffered quite badly, 
and many were driven to other localities. 
The hard storm opened a new inlet between 
the bay and ocean about a mile north of 
Barnegat Inlet. After several days of high 
water, hunters reported Brant killed as very 
poor in flesh. A sharp cold wave early in 
December froze up many ponds and the 
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northern third of Barnegat Bay, driving 
many Ducks south. 

The Loon migration was heavy; biggest 
flocks November 10, both Common and Red- 
throated associating in flight. Heavy flight 
of Gannets off-shore the same day. 

A few American Egrets lingered late—1 at 
Barnegat on October 16 (Urner). 

As to fall water-fowl numbers, no com- 
prehensive report is at hand covering all 
Long Island waters. Loetscher and Claussen 
from Ithaca report subnormal numbers on 
Cayuga Lake. On North Jersey fresh ponds 
and reservoirs Edwards reports Black Ducks 
no heavier than last year, fewer Ring-necks, 
but more Ruddys and Coots. On the Jersey 
Coast, Newark Bay had more Blacks (fall 
maximum 550) than any fall for forty years. 
Barnegat has been below normal on Blacks 
in the Bay itself, though normal to heavier 
about Tuckerton and Great Bay. Scaup 
lighter at Barnegat (in part due to less club 
feeding and fewer ‘duck clams’), but heavier 
than last year (maximum 25,000-+- ) in Rari- 
tan Bay. Brant flight heavier, and rather 
earlier than last year—fairly large movement 
on October 27 to 29. Whistling Swans, 1, 
Idlewild, November 5 (Lind); 4, New- 
ark Meadows, November § (Urner); 1, 
Watchung, November 6 (J. T. S. Hunn). 
White-fronted Goose, 4, Barnegat, Novem- 
ber 10 (close enough to see color of legs and 
feet, (Urner). Snow Goose, various records, 
November 16 to December 8, including flock 
of 100 migrating, Tuckerton, November 16 
(Brown and Urner). Records for Gadwall, 
European Widgecn, European Teal and 
Shoveller chiefly—almost wholly—from 
Long Island. Gadwall, maximum 15, Brook- 
haven, November 10 (Sedwitz); European 
Widgeon, maximum 14, Brookhaven, No- 
vember 3 (Cruickshank); European Teal, 
maximum 1 at Jones Beach, November 3 
(Sedwitz), 2 at Hempstead, November 20 
(Cruickshank) and 4 at Brookhaven, Novem- 
ber 26 (Cruickshank and others). Blue 
winged Teal, Speonk, December 4 (Wilcox), 
Hooded Merganser more plentiful—39, Bar- 
negat area, November 24 (Urner). 

Several Goshawk records late in Novem- 
ber. Rough-legs not numerous on early 
flight. Late Osprey records, Mastic, No- 
vember 3 (J. T. Nichols); Absecon, Novem- 
ber 16 (Brown). 


Several late Rail records: Sora, Jones 
Beach, November 19 (Cruickshank); Yellow 
Rail, fresh killed, November 28, Jones Beach 
(Sedwitz); Florida Gallinules, Elmhurst, 
November 3 (A. Walker). 

Mild weather held many shore-birds. 
Records submitted include 26 species last 
half of October; 19 species for November and 
12 species for first half of December. Golden 
Plover, Idlewild, November 6 (J. Mayer); 
Spotted Sandpiper, Hempstead, October 27 
(Sedwitz); Willet, Jones Beach, October 27 
(Cruickshank, Walsh, Vogt); 4 Greater Yel- 
low-legs, Tuckerton, December 8 (Urner); 
Lesser Yellow-legs, Tuckerton, December 1 
(Urner) and Sagaponock, December 8 (Sed- 
witz); first Purple Sandpiper, Long Beach, 
November 18 (Cruickshank); Pectoral Sand- 
piper, Barnegat, December 1 (Urner); White- 
rumped Sandpiper, Mecox, December 1 
(Helmuth); Dowitcher, Jones Beach, No- 
vember 19 (Cruickshank); Long-billed Dow- 
itcher to November 10, Tuckerton (Urner) 
(notes indicated practically all November 
birds on Tuckerton meadows were Long- 
billed); Stilt Sandpiper, Wantagh, October 
20 (Sedwitz) and Tuckerton, October 20 
(Urner); Marbled Godwit, Oak Island, 
October 20 (Sedwitz); Hudsonian Godwict, 


Jones Beach, October 27 (Cruickshank, 


Walsh, Vogt); Red-backed flight largest I 
have ever seen, peak far over 1500, October 
20, Barnegat and Tuckerton; Avocet records, 


Jones Beach, last seen October 24 (J. Mayer); 


Freeport, November 6 (Cruickshank); Red 
Phalarope, Ithaca, October 6 (Loetscher). 

First Snowy Owl, Idlewild, October 20 
(Mayer); 2, Jones Beach, December 8 
(Cruickshank); first Saw-whet, October 17, 
Rye (Miss Gere). 

The surprising diversity of bird-life in the 
region during late December, in spite of an 
earlier severe cold spell, was indicated by the 
Christmas Census. January was abnormally 
cold, snowfai! also abnormally heavy and 
most bays were frozen. Water-fowl, espe- 
cially Blacks, suffered and many Scaup were 
driven from their usual feeding-grounds. 
Blacks are slower to leave their accustomed 
winter haunts and suffer more than Scaup; 
however, Blacks are extremely adaptable, 
often come close to towns and habitations at 
night to feed and often survive under con- 
ditions that would not permit many other 
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species to live. During January a number of 
Blacks, apparently slightly oiled, with 
pounds of ice adhering to their feathers were 
found in Newark Bay by Bowen 

Where do the Scaup go when the shallower 
bays freeze? Many apparently linger for 
weeks in the ocean and about the open inlets. 
The largest concentration is in the western 
end of Long Island Sound, on New York 
City’s doorstep. Some probably move south 
as food becomes scarce. Small groups were 
seen flying south along the New Jersey coast 
on January 26, although the same day other 
groups were flying north. Cruickshank and 
Allen on the cold morning of December 29 
saw a heavy flight on the south shore of Long 
Island, thousands moving toward the 
southwest. 

At Brookhaven there was a good January 
representation of Shoveller, Gadwall, Ring- 
necked Duck, and European Widgeon 
(Wolfram and Sedwitz) while a Gadwall at 
Shark River on January 26 (Edwards, etc.) 
was unusual. Water-fowl are using the 
Shark River Sanctuary more each year; num- 
bers would be vastly increased by artificial 
feeding. Winter records of Hooded Mer- 
ganser more frequent. A late January Coot, 
Kensico Reservoir (Pangburn). A male 
Barrow's Golden-eye in good plumage off 
Keansburg, Raritan Bay, January 5, with 
American Golden-eye (Urner) was closely 
studied and the important field-marks noted. 

In spite of the cold, a Lesser Yellow-legs, 
apparently in good condition, was seen at 
Hempstead by Roger Peterson on January 27 
with Jack-snipe and Killdeer. 

Only scattered Goshawks, Glaucous and 
Iceland Gulls, and Northern Shrikes this 
winter, and only occasional groups of Cross- 
bills. However, large influx of Redpolls. 
G. A. Knapp, at Bridgeport, Conn., reports 
neighboring country “‘flooded’’ with them; 
several observers reported them from West- 
chester County. J. Fechtner and others found 
them at Newark, N. J., and there were 
numerous other records.—Cuartes A. 
Urner, Elizabeth, N. J 


Philadelphia Region.—The rather mild 
weather of the fall and early winter ended 
abruptly in January. Snow and ice, with 


close to zero temperatures, prevailed from 
January 1 to February 14. The temperature 
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on February 15 rose above freezing, with a 
general thaw. 

There can be no doubt that the intense cold 
and the snow and ice have brought about the 
destruction of great numbers of birds. How- 
ever, organizations and individuals have 
responded nobly to the call of ‘Feed the 
birds,’’ and untold numbers have been saved 
through this action alone. 

During the late fall some interesting counts 
were made of the Ducks frequenting the 
Killcohook Sanctuary, Salem County, N. J.: 
October 20, Pintail, 3000; Black Duck, 2000. 
November 17, Pintail, 15,000; Black Duck, 
25,000; Green-winged Teal, 800; Shoveller, 
25 (Street and others). December 1, Pintail, 
500; Black Duck, 70,000; Green-winged 
Teal, 2500; Shoveller, 10; Mallard, 4. 
January 5 (marshes ice-covered), Black 
Duck, 100. 

On January 19 and 25, R. H. Pough, with 
others, conducted an intensive search for 
Bald Eagles’ nests in southern New Jersey. 
At least ten nests were located but just how 
many will be occupied remains to be an- 
swered by future investigation. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission, ac- 
cording to all reports, paid bounties on 410 
Goshawks in 1935—more than in any other 
year since the bounty law has been in effect. 
It seems evident that the flight of Goshawks 
was, comparatively speaking, quite heavy 
during the fall of 1935. ; 

January cold, with its ice and snow, 
brought many birds, not generally recorded, 
to local feeding stations. Mourning Doves, 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, Vesper Sparrows, 
Fox Sparrows, Towhees, a Chipping Spar- 
row, and a Mockingbird have been recorded 

Robins and Bluebirds in small numbers, a 
few Siskins, and a flock of Redpolls have 
been reported in the immediate vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 

Some observations by Choate and others 
at Brigantine, N. J., on February 12 will give 
some idea of coast conditions due to the pro- 
longed cold weather—thermometer 11° 
above zero; wind west; salt marshes, bays, 
and portions of inlets frozen; ice 6 to 8 inches 
thick; beach along the ocean front piled with 
ice 6 to 8 feet high; distant icebergs here and 
there on the horizon; a thousand Herring 
Gulls raiding an open garbage truck on 
Absecon Boulevard; small areas of open 
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water dotted with the hardier species of 
diving Ducks; groups of Black Ducks 
crouched on the ice and marshes. An apple 
tossed on the ice nearby was snatched and 
gulped down by a Herring Gull. Brant in 
groups of a hundred or more were feeding 
along the exposed beach at low tide; dead 
and dying birds noted—Lesser Scaup, 2; 
Old-squaw, 1; Black Duck, 2; Herring Gull, 
1. Birds apparently unaffected by the cold: 
Herring Gull, 3000; Black-backed Gull, 10; 
Brant, 400; Black Duck, 500; Golden-eye, 
100; Lesser Scaup, 50; Buffle-head, 25; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 20; Red-backed Sand- 
piper, 15; Short-eared Owl, 1; Horned Lark, 
200. 

Mr. R. J. Middleton, who conducts a very 
successful banding station at Norristown, 
Pa., writes, ‘“To give you an idea of how 
hungry birds are: on February 12 I had 119 
birds in my trap, most of them being Tree 
Sparrows. I have had 1200 repeats—Juncos 
and Tree Sparrows—since the first of the 
year. I usually band 30 to 40 Tree Sparrows, 
but if this weather continues it will be hard 
to tell just how many I shall have trapped 
before spring.”’ 

A Marbled Godwit, seen by the writer at 
Brigantine, N. J., on November 10, seems 
somewhat late and worthy of mention. Two 
Bald Eagles wintering along the Delaware 
River at Torresdale, Pa., are of considerable 
interest (numerous observers).—JuLian K. 
Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—In the 
Washington Region, during October and 
November of 1935, bird observers found the 
situation rather interesting. The mild 
weather that prevailed during this period, 
much as last year, has apparently induced 
many birds to remain rather longer than 
commonly. 

Among the birds that thus tarried might 
be mentioned the Double-crested Cormorant, 
seen by W. B. McIlwaine, Jr., sitting on 
posts in the Potomac River near Little Hunt- 
ing Creek, Virginia, two on November 8 
and another on November 9. The American 
Egret was noted by the same observer at 
Four Mile Run, Virginia, on October 1 and 
October 5, and a single individual on Octo- 
ber 10. The Laughing Gull was observed by 
Doctor McIlwaine along the Potomac River 


on October 9, and at Piney Point, at the 
mouth of the river, by W. Howard Ball, on 
November 23. Forster's Terns were seen on 
the Potomac River near Alexandria, Va., by 
Doctor McIlwaine on September 20 and No- 
vember 6; and at least 60 individuals by W. 
Howard Ball at Point Lookout on November 
23. Bonaparte’s Gulls, to the number of 200, 
were reported near Alexandria on November 
6 by Doctor McIlwaine; and a considerable 
number by Mr. Ball at Point Lookout on 
November 23. A single Mourning Dove was 
discovered by the latter observer at Langley, 
Va., on December 1, which might be worth 
mentioning, since the bird is not normally 
common during the winter, although it 
sometimes is found at this season. Other 
late birds seen by Doctor McIlwaine were the 
Lesser Yellow-legs, 2 at Four Mile Run, 
Va., on November 4, and again on November 
6; the Long-billed Marsh Wren, on Novem- 
ber 11 along the Potomac River near Alex- 
andria; and a Ruby-crowned Kinglet at the 
same place on November 9. The latter two 
species are occasionally seen here in winter. 

For a number of years past the Blue Jay in 
the general vicinity of the city of Washing- 
ton has seemed to be on the increase. It cer- 
tainly is present in considerably increased 
numbers over ten to fifteen years ago, for at 
the present time it is common in not only 
favorable places in the country, but it visits, 
with much regularity, many well-built-up 
parts of the city. 

A very interesting though small flight of 
Hawks was witnessed by Doctor McIlwaine 
and another observer at Floris, Fairfax 
County, Va., on September 16. Most of the 
birds were Broad-winged Hawks, but there 
were some Cooper's Hawks in the flocks. 
This took place about the middle of the 
afternoon. 

Dr. McIlwaine reports a Horned Grebe on 
November 4 along the Potomac River not far 
from Alexandria, Va., and heard a Whip- 
poor-will calling on the evenings of both 
September 13 and 14. This latter note was 
not received soon enough for inclusion in the 
previous Birp-Lore season report, but it is of 
sufficient interest to be mentioned now. 

The same observer found a rather remark 
able group of birds in the grounds of the 
Garfield Hospital, which is situated in the 
built-up portion of the northern part of the 
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city. Here he noted, on October 24, a Winter 
Wren, several Hermit Thrushes, Field Spar- 
rows, Chipping Sparrows, Song Sparrows, 
one or two Swamp Sparrows, and Blue Jays, 
Starlings, and English Sparrows. 

The water-fowl along the Potomac River 
during this period were by no means equal to 
what might be expected from the supposed 
improved breeding conditions that prevailed 
in the North during the past season. In fact, 
the numbers present were rather discourag- 
ing, although this, of course, owing to the 
warm weather, may be merely a seasonal 
difference, and the lack may be made up 
later 

A single Whistling Swan was observed by 
W. Howard Ball on the Potomac River near 
Four Mile Run, Virginia, on November 30. 
Two Old-squaws were noted by the same 
observer at Point Lookout near the mouth of 
the Potomac River on November 23. Four 
Buffle-heads were seen by Doctor McIlwaine 
on Four Mile Run, Virginia, on November 4; 
and the Canada Goose was reported also by 
him on November 3, near Alexandria, Va 
A single Shoveller was seen by him on 
November 14, at Four Mile Run, Virginia 
He also reported two Hooded Mergansers 
near Four Mile Run on November 4. Other 
Ducks recorded during October and Novem- 
ber were the Mallard, Common Black Duck, 
Red-legged Black Duck, Pintail, Lesser 
Scaup, Ring-necked Duck, Baldpate, Canvas- 
back, American Golden-eye, Ruddy Duck, 
and American Merganser.—Harry C. Oper- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—In the 
annals of the local weather office this has 
been a winter of records—the driest October, 
the warmest November, the coldest Decem- 
ber, and the wettest January. February has 
been cold, bleak, and wet, but has not set a 
record so far. January rainfall totaled 16.30 
inches, more than half of which fell on the 
Ist and 2d. 

The heavy rains raised the levels of all 
streams, and ground-feeding birds were 
driven out of the bottom-land swamps to the 
nearest high land. On January 5, three 
Woodcocks, a rare species in this region, 
were flushed in the course of a short walk 
along the edge of the river swamp 

The extreme cold of February, which 
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blanketed most of the country with snow, 
had its effect even this far south. Although 
the snow cover did not reach within 100 
miles of the Gulf Coast, there was a notice- 
able increase in the local population of 
several ground -feeding species, notably the 
Vesper, Savannah, Chipping, and White- 
throated Sparrows. A rare visitor whose 
appearance here was probably the result of 
the cold weather was the Purple Finch—2 
were reported by Mrs. A. L. Whigham at her 
feeding station at Century during the last 
few days of the period. 

Unusual winter sojourners include: Pigeon 
Hawk and Spotted Sandpiper on December 22 
and Fish Hawk on January 26 (only my 
second winter records in 20 years for all three 
species); and American Egret, February 2 
(my only winter record). Black and White 
Warbler and Catbird, both reported by Mrs. 
Whigham, are unusual enough in winter to 
excite comment. 

The scarcity of Ducks this winter is with- 
out precedent. Lesser Scaup, abundant up to 
ten years ago, are rare this year. A small 
flock reported ‘in the Christmas Census were 
the only ones I saw up to February 2, when 
small flocks aggregating about 400 birds ap- 
peared on the Bay. Golden-eyes, perhaps 
more noticeable in the absence of the usual 
‘rafts’ of Scaups, seemed commoner than 
usual. Small flocks appeared often, and a 
flock of about 80 birds was reported in the 
Christmas Census. Buffle-head, Ring-neck, 
and Hooded Merganser, usually very rare or 
entirely absent, were seen regularly in small 
numbers through the latter half of the period. 
The highlight of the water-fow! situation 
was the appearance, on February 2, of a flock 
of 7 Blue Geese (3 adults and 4 immature 
birds) in the marshes at the head of Escambia 
Bay. They have evidently taken up residence 
here for they have been noted by a number 
of observers on several later dates. 

A banded immature Herring Gull, killed 
here on January 3, had been banded at Kent's 
Island, New Brunswick, Canada, in August, 
1935. 

Spring migration was initiated on Feb- 
ruary 10 by the unusually early appearance of 
the Purple Martin. The only other migrant 
to appear thus far is the Fish Hawk, first 
seen on February 15, a little earlier than its 
usual date of arrival. 
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Bald Eagles, regularly nesting in Novem- 
ber and December, had large young in the 
nest at the close of the period.—Francis M. 
Weston, U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 


Oberlin (Ohio) Region.—The period has 
been one long steady cold stretch, with no 
breakups or thaws since before Christmas. 
Except for the latter part it has been un- 
usually cloudy with very gloomy days. 
There have been windy days when it was 
cold but no long-sustained severe blizzards. 
There has been no movement of the northern 
birds down into this region nor unusual 
records of individuals. Not one correspon- 
dent records a Snowy Owl, and I have heard 
of but one from anyone else. Tree Sparrows 
and Juncos have been here continuously 
when usually the latter disappear for part of 
the winter. 

There has been much talk of birds freezing 
to death but I do not believe the winter has 
been unusually hard on them. Some have 
said there were not half as many Bob-whites 
as there were in the fall. We shall be inter- 
ested to check more on this when the singing 
season begins. I am in rather close touch 
with a thousand children who bring in 
almost everything they find. Two Bob 
whites have been brought in, one having 
been caught in a muskrat trap. In all, about 
half a dozen birds were brought in, and I am 
not at all sure freezing was the only cause of 
their deaths. The amount of snow varied in 
different parts of the state. From Toledo, 
Campbell says: ‘‘All the Quail I have seen 
were in good shape, full coveys which flew 
strongly. Pheasants the same. I received one 
report of 2 Hungarian Pheasants frozen to 
death. Of course, with our creek valleys and 
oak openings we have good cover, and the 
snowfall was less than in other parts of the 
state."’ Campbell reported on 70 species for 
January and February. The more unusual 
among these were Black-crowned Night 
Heron, Great Blue Heron, Green-winged 
Teal, Great Black-backed Gull, Glaucous 
Gull, Red Crossbill, Evening Grosbeak, and 
Greater Redpoll. 

The one outstanding event since the last 
Season Report in October was the tremendous 
migration of Geese culminating clear across 
the state in the flight of November 2. Special 
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notes of this were sent by Kellogg at Bowling 
Green, Lodge at Cuyahoga Falls, many 
people here at Oberlin, Dr. J. Paul Visscher 
of Cleveland, who observed 500 Geese at 
Vermillion, and other members of the Cleve- 
land Bird Club. In the latter's ‘Bulletin,’ 
John Aldrich of the Cleveland Museum gave 
an extended summary. In the great flocks of 
Geese were Canada Geese, Blue Geese, and 
Snow Geese, the last two being the most abun- 
dant. On the same date, Lodge of Cuyahoga 
Falls reported several hundred Whistling 
Swans visiting the lake in his bird sanctuary. 

From Ball, Canton, came reports that a 
Pine Siskin was seen on December 7 by D. R. 
Pratt. Other records were a Rough-legged 
Hawk on January 26 and a Goshawk on 
February 1; a Bronzed Grackle came in De- 
cember 23 and has remained ever since, and a 
Wilson's Snipe remained till past the middle 
of December. 

Dr. Prior, of Newark, reported a Duck 
Hawk and a Mockingbird for November 15. 
Late in the afternoon of November 26, he 
witnessed an immense migration of Starlings, 
a flock almost 2 miles long and extending 
500 feet up into the air, followed by three 
more flocks. He estimated the number of 
birds in the flocks at 1,200,000. 

Skaggs, of Cleveland, reports the first 
Mute Swan to be recorded for Cleveland, 
seen on January 26 at Gordon Park. At the 
ends of 73d and 53d streets on the lake, the 
power plants put warm water into the lake 
and in these small open-water areas over a 
hundred Ducks have spent the winter. 

Mitchell, Cuyahoga Falls, reports seeing, 
on January 12, 23 Mourning Doves in one 
tree. On January 26 he found a Mocking- 
bird, and he reports that another one was 
seen November 18 in Toronto, Ontario. 
William L. Lodge is here continuing his 
interesting work with the Swans at his 
sanctuary. A young female that he had 
captured in December, 1933, has been free to 
wander about the lakes there, but instead of 
going away she almost literally kidnapped 
a young Cygnet from the big flocks that 
visited there early in November and brought 
him up to their feeding-place. He came up 
at once within a few feet and seems to have 
appreciated the introduction and has re- 
mained ever since. It looks like a real Leap- 
Year affair. 
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Marshall, from his new location at Lisbon, 
reported a good number of winter birds. Of 
special interest was his recovery of a band 
from a Sparrow Hawk, captured alive, which 
he had banded May 31, 1932. On January 18 
he recorded 21 species, among which were a 
Belted Kingfisher, Carolina Wren, and 
several Red-wings. On the 21st he found 
Snow Buntings and on the 22d, during a 
blizzard, a Meadowlark was flushed from a 
straw-stack among English Sparrows. 

Stewart of Leetonia, has found Juncos and 
Tree Sparrows present in almost equal num- 
bers; Crows nearly every day in the fields; but 
almost no northern birds except Snow Bun- 
tings although the winter has been severe. 

The Cleveland Bird Club’s Bulletin of 11 
closely mimeographed pages is a mine of 
valuable information on the 152 species of 
birds found during the last period of 1935 
which brought their year’s list up to 215 
species.—Rosert L. Bairp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


St. Louis Region.—This has been a 
disastrous winter for birds, the Bob-whites 
and other ground-feeders being the hardest 
hit; a strange season that, with every indica- 
tion of being another mild winter up to 
January 20, was suddenly changed, almost 
over night, by an ice and snow blizzard and 
below-zero drop, to one of the longest con- 
tinuously cold spells Missouri has had, with 
no chance for the ground to be uncovered of 
its heavy snow blanket for a month, when, 
on February 20, came as sudden a rise to un- 
comfortable warmth that melted most of the 
snows in a few days. The result has been 
reports from all over the state of large 
numbers of starved dead birds found in the 
snow and many others too weakened to be 
revived. Liberal broadcasting, via airplanes, 
of grain, sponsored by the Fish and Game 
Department, aided by many conservation 
organizations, rural mail carriers, and 
individuals, tried to allay conditions, but 
previous over-zealous clearing of natural 
game coverts, or drainage and of land recla- 
mations, followed by this long, severe, and 
unexpected winter tie-up, made any sort of 
hurried relief measures entirely inadequate. 
And all of this following on the heels of the 
late fall season's reports of apparently better 
conditions as to Quail than had been 
expected. 
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At Fayette, Mo., William Jenner reports 
that while larger numbers of Juncos than 
usual were seen there, many of these birds 
were found dead under most of a large num- 
ber of corn-shocks that were examined. 
Starlings were more numerous this year, and 
the presence of Meadowlarks, Mourning 
Doves, Song and Swamp Sparrows was 
noted in January, with White-throats, Field 
Sparrows, and Mockingbirds fairly common. 
Dr. Bolen, of Cape Girardeau, and Miss 
Vaughn, of Patton, both report Starlings on 
the increase. The erratic Purple Finches are 
to be found noticeably this year near Patton 
as well as in St. Louis County. Dr. Rudolf 
Bennitt comments on the unusual numbers of 
Horned Larks noted all along Highway 
No. 40 across the state, and also along the 
way on to Washington, D. C., while motor- 
ing there February 2, adding that they 
appeared to be larger and paler than the 
Prairie Horned Larks. Dr. Bolen, of Cape 
Girardeau, reports the usual proud display 
of dead Hawks along the fence-rails, count- 
ing 5 Red-tails out of a string of 7. Cold 
weather seems to have drawn many banded 
birds to frequently repeated returns to the 
banding-trap, A. F. Satterthwait, of Webster 
Groves, mentioning one in particular, a Tree 
Sparrow that returned 15 times between 
February 7 and 15. Dr. Bolen’s experience 
seems to be similar, a Mockingbird being his 
most frequent repeater. He found White- 
throated and White-crowned Sparrows less 
numerous than usual, and a Myrtle Warbier 
during the cold spell became very tame about 
his home. With the Mississippi frozen over, 
large numbers of Gulls sought the river-front 
near there for garbage scraps, some even 
invading the back yards of the town. Dr. 
Shirling, of Kansas City, mentions a War- 
bling Vireo that tried to remain over winter 
near his feed-tray, but succumbed to the 
January storm. Members of the St. Louis 
Bird Club, while on a January Duck survey, 
found large numbers of Gulls at Horseshoe 
Lake, while along the Mississippi River, 
below Alton, they sighted Buffle-heads, 
American Mergansers, Scaup and Lesser 
Scaup, Mallards, Black Ducks, a lone Pin- 
tail, and several hundred Ducks flying in the 
distance from the frozen marshes toward the 
river, believed to be American Golden-eyes. 
—Sreruinc P. Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 
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Minnesota Region.—Until January 18 
the previous fall and winter presented 
nothing unusual in weather conditions, but 
from that date, Minnesota, in common with 
practically the entire country east of the 
Rockies, has experienced a period of un- 
broken, intense cold and repeated heavy 
snows unprecedented in the records of the 
state. There has never been a day since in 
which the minimum temperature has not 
been below zero, and many days it remained 
far below all day. The lowest official reading 
at Minneapolis was —33.5°, January 22, but 
temperatures of 40° and more below were 
frequent in the northern part of the state. 
Snow fell on many days and nights and, 
drifted by the bitter northwest winds, ob- 
structed traffic of all kinds, causing much 
suffering and privation. The whole state, at 
present, is covered with a heavy blanket of 
packed and drifted snow, and the ice on the 
lakes is 2 to 3 feet thick. 

Animal life has undoubtedly suffered 
greatly, and reports tell of great destruction 
of Ring-necked Pheasants and other ground- 
feeding species. Tons of grain of various 
kinds have been, and are being distributed by 
sportsmen’s organizations, Izaak Walton 
League chapters, and other agencies, in an 
attempt to save as many as possible of these 
birds. Whether our native birds have suffered 
to any great extent is not yet known. Failure 
to appear as usual at feeding-stations seems 
to indicate that House Sparrows, in Minne- 
apolis at least, have been greatly reduced in 
numbers. 

For the Minneapolis area, E. D. Sweden 
borg reported, on February 13: ‘‘Before this 
record-breaking period of Arctic weather 
arrived, an unusual number of half-hardy 
birds were still present. Among them were a 
Mallard, a Robin, a flock of 25 Crows on 
December 29, and on January 11 at least 15 
Wilson's Snipes, a Kingfisher, and a Great 
Blue Heron along an open spring creek. On 
February 2, after the most severe part of the 
cold spell, the Snipes were still there in just 
as great numbers, but the Heron and King- 
fisher had disappeared. On January 19, at 
the beginning of the cold period, about 50 
Red-winged Blackbirds and a few Rusties and 
Brewer's were found in the Minnesota River 
bottoms not far south of Minneapolis. When 
we revisited this place, on February 1, we 


had the surprise of our lives. Instead of a 
few survivors we saw a flock that numbered 
close to 300, mostly Red-wings but a few 
Brewer's. It would be interesting to know 
where the increase came from, under the 
existing conditions. On February 9 we found 
several flocks of Snow Buntings and Lapland 
Longspurs feeding on grain that had been 
placed on the shoulders of the road; but 
Juncos and Tree Sparrows, of which we saw 
a number, were in their usual places in weed 
fields."’ 

Throughout the period of bitter cold an 
occasional Robin has been reported in 
Minneapolis, and Nuthatches, Chickadees, 
Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, Blue Jays, 
Cardinals, and, less frequently, Brown 
Creepers and Red-bellied Woodpeckers, with 
a Starling here and there, have come to 
feeding-places. 

Aside from many Snow Buntings and Lap- 
land Longspurs and an occasional flock of 
Redpolls, but few northern winter visitors 
have appeared. A small flock of Bohemian 
Waxwings at Madison, Lac qui Parle County, 
on December 9 (Mrs. Peterson), and Evening 
Grosbeaks at three places in the northern 
part of the state are all that has been heard of 
these much-looked-for birds. Several Golden 
Eagles have been reported. 

Mr. P. O. Fryklund, of Roseau, in the 
northwestern part of the state, writes under 
date of January 21: ‘Great Gray Owls and 
Goshawks have been quite numerous the 
past three months, and more Hawk Owls 
than have been seen since 1927. Snowy Owls 
are scarce, and Richardson's and the other 
smaller Owls absent. A few American 
Rough-legged Hawks have been seen. 
Ravens have been seen all along the Inter- 
national Boundary Line and a few Magpies 
reported seen in the county. The weather 
here has been intensely cold, the Govern- 
ment thermometer registering 42° below, 
this morning.” 

Dr. G. H. Leudtke, of Fairmont, Martin 
County, in,the south-central part of the 
state, wrote on December 23 that a Prairie 
Falcon had been killed there a few days 
previously, and added, ‘‘A pair of Red- 
breasted Nuthatches and the usual Flicker 
are boarding with us this winter, and the 
Flicker entertains us by trying to ‘flirt’ 
[shadow-fighting] with himself in the double 
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glass window. On November 9 I saw a 
Carolina Wren in a patch of tall weeds near 
the city. Hungarian Partridges are multi 
plying but not as rapidly as the Ring-necks. 
Mallards and Pintail Ducks have been plenti- 
ful at the refuge, so much so that during 
early November they consumed $54.00 
worth of corn in four days, which necessi 
tated curtailing feeding to encourage them to 
go south.”’ 

Miss Olga Lakela, at Duluth, reported, on 
February 15, that Herring Gulls had re- 
mained there in spite of the Arctic conditions 
and the fact that Lake Superior was frozen 
far out from shore 

In view of the general water-fowl situation 
throughout the country it is surprising to 
have to report that there was a very large 
flight of Ducks through the state last fall. 
Hunters generally and some observers re- 
ported that they had not seen so many Ducks 
for a number of years past. Bag limits were 
killed in a short time each day. Mallards, 
Pintails, Lesser Scaups, and Blue-winged 
Teal predominated, while Red-heads and 
Canvas-backs were comparatively few in 
number. Buffle-heads were reported to be 
The total kill, 
however, was certainly much reduced, as the 
result of the short season and other new 
restrictions in force.—Tuos. S. Roserts, 
Museum of Natural History, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


more numerous than usual. 


Western Oregon Region.— Weather con- 
ditions on the Oregon coast were about 
normal! during the last half of December, but 
the first half of January saw the coast visited 
by a the 
month following there were periods of light 
rain, fair warm days, and colder spells with 
freezing temperatures at night. Tempera- 
tures as a whole were below normal. 

On December 14, Carl Richardson drove 
north along the east shore of Upper Klamath 
Lake, where he observed large numbers of 
Ducks. Owing to a heavy fog which hung 
over the water only the border of the lake 
was visible, but along some 13 miles of 
shore-line Ducks were always in sight and, 
in ail, many thousands were seen. They all 
appeared to be Shovellers, and this was 
verified the following day when they were 
observed more closely. On this day, the 


succession of severe storms. In 
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15th, ice was forming on the lake and the 
Ducks were in ‘holes’ or areas of water which 
they kept open. These groups in open water 
were counted and by estimate 10,000 were 
seen. Mr. Richardson, who is familiar with 
the wild life of the Klamath area, remarks 
that this is more Shovellers than he had ever 
seen before. The same observer noted an 
American Rough-legged Hawk at Fort 
Klamath on the 14th, and 3 others on the 
24th. Both light and dark phases of plumage 
were represented. 

I am of the opinion that in Tillamook 
County, Ducks were more numerous than in 
the past two or three years. Baldpate, Pin- 
tail, Lesser (2) Scaup, Buffle-head, and Can- 
vas-back Ducks were quite abundant on 
Netarts Bay on December 24, also American 
Coot and Black Brant, but no Cackling Geese 
or other forms of the Canada Goose were 
seen. On this date a mixed flock of shore- 
birds composed of 145 Sanderlings and 40 
Red-backed Sandpipers were seen along the 
bay shore, also a Black-bellied Plover, an 
unusually late record for this species. 

A few Canvas-backs, Scaups, and Ruddy 
Ducks, as well as a large number of Coots, 
were seen at Lake Lytle on January 5. Many 
hundreds of Western, Glaucous-winged, and 
Short-billed Gulls were attracted to the low- 
lands flooded by heavy rains and frequented 
the meadows and pasture-land near Tilla- 
mook. Of the three species, the Short-billed 
was the most abundant. This Gull appears 
irregularly in this region, usually during 
periods of high water, and frequents the 
lowlands rather than the ocean beaches. 

Thousands of sea-birds must have perished 
in the storms of early January, and were 
washed up on the beaches. As is usually the 
case, Cassin’s Auklets were noted in greatest 
numbers, but many California Murres and a 
few Rhinoceros Auklets, Marbled and 
Ancient Murrelets and Western Grebes were 
also found. A few days after the tragic 
sinking of the freighter ‘Iowa’ with all on 
board, in a terrific gale near the mouth of the 
Columbia River, January 12, newspapers 
reported large numbers of Gulls, helpless on 
the beaches, with plumage soaked with oil 
from the wrecked vessel 

While the number of many species of 
winter birds seemed to be about normal, 
some fluctuation was noted in a few species. 
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Fox Sparrows have been unusually scarce 
during the present winter. Dr. A. G. Prill 
reports that at Scio the Varied Thrush has 
decreased in numbers from former years, but 
Reed Ferris notes that it has been more 
plentiful at his banding station at Beaver 
than during the past two or three years. 
Writing on February 15, Dr. Prill reported 
many California Purple Finches and also 
stated that Western Evening Grosbeaks had 
arrived but not in such large numbers as 
in former years. Peter P. Walker noted 
Hutton’s Vireo near Tillamook several times 
during January, and on the 24th, a Town- 
send’s Warbler was seen by the same observer. 
On February 14 I observed a Lutescent 
Warbler near Tillamook, the first time it has 
been found here in winter.—ALex. WALKER, 
Tillamook, Ore. 


San Francisco Region.—October was 
colder than usual, with no hint of Indian 
Summer. On the night of November 1 a 
heavy storm, with southwest wind, caused 
some damage on the peninsula south of San 
Francisco. To protect themselves from the 
gale, about a thousand Black Turnstones 
took refuge on a salt pond near Dumbarton 
Bridge. The Turnstones, and also Forster's 
and Caspian Terns which were numerous 
there on the 2d, were gone on the 4th, but 
Eared Grebes, Bonaparte’s Gulls, Sandpipers, 
and Avocets were very abundant. 

From November 2 to January 8 there was 
practically no rain, and very mild weather. 
Hills remained brown and gardens demanded 
irrigation. After January 8 two long rains, 
each lasting ten days, were separated by a 
week of clear, crisp days with light frosts 
in the morning. Growth was continuous, 
so that acacias, almonds, flowering plums, 
and wild currants blossomed a month earlier 
than usual. Due to the enormous crop of 
berries last year, fruit-eating birds have been 
abundant. Instead of complaints that the 
birds were eating all the beautiful berries, 
one hears now a wish that there were 
more birds to eat the berries because the 
reds clash with the pastel shades of spring 
flowers. 

The four Christmas Censuses, taken in San 
Francisco, Oakland, Benicia, and San Jose, 
gave a grand total of 65,458 birds, and no 
attempt was made to count the thousands of 


water-fowl resting on the upper bay. This 
gives some idea of the abundance of birds in 
the region. Some of the species which num- 
bered above 1000 were Sandpipers, Black- 
bellied Plover, California Gulls, Pintails, 
Canvas-backs, Coots, Lesser Snow Geese, 
Brewer's Blackbirds, and House Finches. 
Some interesting differences in distribution 
between San Francisco and the East Bay are 
evidenced by the absence of the Plain Tit- 
mouse, Wren-Tit, Thrasher, Hutton’s Vireo, 
and Brown Towhee from the San Francisco 
list and the number *‘1"’ after the California 
Jay. Also the absence of the Chickadee from 
the East Bay, for it has never followed the 
example of the Coast Jay and Pt. Pinos Junco 
of increasing its breeding area by crossing 
the bay. However, it is difficult to explain 
the fact that no Coast Jays were found among 
the pines in Golden Gate Park, when 18 were 
listed in the East Bay 

As usual, the California Thrasher began a 
period of song on December 30. The spring 
song of the Spotted Towhee was heard first 
on January 29, and since that date Vigor’s 
Wrens, Wren-Tits, Robins, Hutton’s Vireos, 
Meadowlarks, Purple Finches, Nuttall’s and 
Song Sparrows have been singing freely. On 
February 10 a Robin's nest, complete and 
lined with mud, was found plastered against 
the cement filling of the decaying trunk of a 
live-oak tree. In this position it is perfectly 
protected from the rain. 

The first summer visitant, Allen's Hum- 
mingbird, was seen first in Marin County on 
February 2 (Mrs. Kelly) and in the East Bay 
region on the 15th by Dr. Grinnell. 

There were two records of House Wrens 
remaining in the region until very late in the 
fall. The one under observation in Straw- 
berry Canyon was last seen on December 2. 
Winter visitants have been very abundant, 
even those species which are sometimes rare 
or missing, such as Red-breasted and Slender- 
billed Nuthatches, Golden-crowned King- 
lets, and Varied Thrushes. 

In the report published in the November- 
December Birp-Lore, an error in typing 
resulted in the statement that Commander 
and Mrs. Parmenter had seen Snowy Plover 
for the first time in the Bay Region. It 
should have read Snowy Egrets, which were 
found in the Alvarado Marshes and were 
seen frequently until January 3. The same 
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observers (who spent 177 days in the field 
during 1935) have reported on 43 species of 
water-birds since October 10, all of which 
have been seen in considerable numbers, 
except Holboell’s Grebe, Hutchin’s Goose, 
Cinnamon Teal (these 3 on Lake Merced); 
Lesser Snow Goose (upper bay); Hooded 
Merganser and Florida Gallinule (Searsville 
Lake). Among the wading birds which have 
spent the winter in large numbers, a few 
Long-billed and Hudsonian Curlew were 
found in the marsh near Mountain View. 
Last year none was reported through the 
winter. Eared Grebes have been found in 
greatest abundance at Dumbarton Bridge; 
Canada Geese at Crystal Springs Lake; Black 
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Brant at Tomales and Bodega bays; Green- 
winged Teal at Black Point Cut-off; Red- 
heads at Stow Lake in Golden Gate Park; 
Ring-necked Ducks on many fresh-water 
lakes but in greatest numbers on Searsville 
Lake; and Red-breasted Mergansers on San 
Andreas Lake. American Mergansers num- 
bered 186 on the Alvarado ponds on January 
3; and 100 Horned Grebes were on Lake 
Merced on February 11 (probably taking 
refuge from the storm). On a trip to the 
delta region on December 20 the flock of 150 
Little Brown Cranes was seen and also more 
than a thousand Whistling Swans. On 
January 7 seven White-tailed Kites were 
seen.—AmeE ia S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Hadley and Cruickshank Continue Lecture Work 


Mr. Alden H. Hadley, in Florida, and Mr. 
Allan D. Cruickshank, on Long Island, 
continue to that with their talks 
they have reached large audiences. During 
the month of February Mr. Hadley addressed 
41 groups comprising 5059 persons. An 
extremely interesting phase of his work 


report 


consists of a series of two hour lectures to 
teachers on the subject, ‘Conservation of 
Our Natural enable the 
teachers to qualify with the demands set up 
by a recent Florida law making compulsory 
the teaching of conservation in the schools 
of the state 
by reaching the teachers of the state Mr. 
Hadley is making his work even more effec- 
tive than if he were confining the talks to 
With many miles of 


Resources,’ to 


It is obvious, of course, that 


juvenile audiences. 


highway to cover each week, by road, he 
reports: ‘I might state in conclusion that 
I am constantly compelled to decline invita- 
tions to address various important gather- 
ings on account of a full schedule."’ 

Mr. Cruickshank reports that during the 
months of November, December, January, 
and February he has addressed 87 full school 
assemblies, totaling 30,905 individuals. In 
spite of the fact that he has been giving as 
many as four full-period talks a day, Mr. 
Cruickshank has acceded to scores of re- 
quests that he talk to smaller groups, in 
biology and other classes, where there could 
be a free exchange of discussion. He has, 
furthermore, lectured to Garden Clubs, 
Rotary Clubs, Young People’s Fellowships, 
and Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 


